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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE, 


Which was awarded a Sitver Mepat, the Hicuest Premium fora 
SEWING MACHINE, at the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867. 

Other Sewing Machine Companies erroneously advertise Gold Medals 
awarded at the Paris Exposition. Neither of those so advertising received 
any premium at all for Family Sewing Machines.—See Official Award 
List. The FLORENCE also received the Highest Prize, a Gold Medal, at 
Exhibition of the American Institute, New York, 1865 (in competition with 
every well-known Machine). \t executes in a superior manner all hinds of 
Sewing ever required in a family, makes four differcut stitches, including the 
Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed-motion, fastens off its seam without 
stoppins, and is warranted superior to all others for family use. // any 
purchaser is dissatisfied with it, after a fair trial, we will give him in 
exchange any Sewing Machine of a similar price known to the trade, 
Prospectus and Samples of Work post free. Agents Wanted. Address : 

PLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London ; 19 & 21 Blackfriars Street, Manchester ; 
83; Union Street, Glasgow ; 8, East Street, Brighton. Agents: May & SHaw, Soho Bazaar (Oxford Street Entrance’, 
London. F, Barry, 30 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL.HIGHEST PREMIUM awarded to 


THE “SINGER” SEWING MACHINE, 


Exhibited by the French Ageat for the Sale of these UnrivaLLep MAcuines. 

“The Machine best suited to the wants of a family,”—Suzday Times, April 
14th, 1867, best and cheapest Machine in the market.” —Court Journal, 
August 18th, 1866. ‘Combines in itself all desirable features,”—Lady’s Ozu 
Paper, April 20th, 1867. This Company have arrived at perfection, ‘heir 
Machine well deserves the sobriquet of the ‘ Noiseless Machine.’”—-7he Chur’ 
Vimes, April 27th, 1867. 

Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. The ‘‘ Singer” Manufacturing Company, 
Proprietors and Manufactures of the World-rencwned Singer Sewing Machines, 
Jor every class of Sewing. Over 200,000 in use, 

CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

Branch Offices :-- Edinburgh, 107 Princes St.; Aberdeen, 46 George St. ; 
Leeds, 1 Commercial St. ; Liverpool, 21 Bold St. ; Manchester, 103 Market St. ; 
Newcastle, 58 Northumberland St.; Northampton, 13 Sheep St. ; Glasgow, 65 
Suchanan St.; Dundee, 28 Reform St. ; Dublin, 69 Grafton St.; Belfast, 7 
Donegal Sq. 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND, ee TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY of MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, & GREAT DURABILITY, 
will ensure universal preference. 


BY ROYAL , 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers. Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. 
In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.--Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points, 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. No. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE, ror LakGe, FEEF, writinc. —The Black Swan Quill, large barrel Pen, No, 
808. ‘The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine Points. No, 810, new Bank Pen, No, 262, In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES..-The celebrated ‘Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
‘in with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 292, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 
AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 66 New Street, Birmingham ; 91 Jo!.n 
Street, New York ; and at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, now collected for the first time. By 
OHN H. NEWMAN. F’cap 8vo., . 

NELLIE NETTERVILLE: A-TALE OF THE TIMES OF CROMWELL. 
By CECILIA CADDELL, Authoress of “Wild Times,” 5s. 

TALES FROM THE DIARY OF A SISTER OF MERCY. By C. M. BRAME. 
Contents:—The Double Marriage—The Cross and the Crown—The Novice—The Fatal 
Accident—The Priest’s Death—The Gambler’s Wife—The Apostate--The Besetting 
Sin. Beautifully bound in bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IN THE SNOW; or, TALES OF MOUNT ST. BERNARD. By the Rev. 
W.H. ANDERDON. Contents:—The Nabob’s Tale—The Sea-Captain’s Tale—The 
Student’s Legend—The Irishman’s Voyage—The Squire’s Tale—The Danish Mer- 
chant’s Tale—The Lady’s Tale, &c., &c. Elegant cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME SWETCHINE; uniform with “ Eugénie 
de Guérin.” 7s. 6d. One of the most interesting works of the day. 

THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1868. 
1s. 6d. The above work, the only official Catholic Directory for England and Wales, 
appears this year under a new editorship. Much information has been added; the 
contents have been arranged in a way more systematic and more convenient for use ; 
and, from the care bestowed on its preparation, the work will be found more complete 
and more interesting than formerly. It will be found by comparison to be one of the 
cheapest works of the kind ever issued. 

MEDITATIONS FOR EACH DAY OF THE YEAR;; or, the Life of Our Saviour, 
for the use of Religious. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. Vol. 1, 4s 6d. 

MARY IN THE GOSPELS ; or, Lectures on the History of the Blessed Virgin as 
recorded by the Evangelists. By the Very Rev. Dr. NORTHCOTE, President of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. One vol. f’cap. 5s. 

THE CHURCH HISTORY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. C. MALONE. New Edition; 
double cols., 7s. 6d. 

PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH. Essays on subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’ 
“irenicon.” By the Rev. T. HARPER, S.J. Thick 8vo, 153s. 

TRACTS OF THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, New York. 24 numbers. 
Is. 6d; cloth, 2s. This will be found a very useful and interesting volume for a 
lending library. 

THE CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE familiarly explained. By the 
Rev. PATRICK POWER. 2 vols., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. Edited by EDWARD HF&ALY THOMPSON. 
Vol. 1. The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. 5s. 

Nearly ready Vol. 2: The Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the Sempstress of St. 
Pallais, commonly called “The Angel of the Eucharist. 

CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 3y the Author of the “ Three 
Chancellors,” “Knights of St. John,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. This important and 
interesting work should be in every Library. 

EDITH SYDNEY: a Tale. By F. M. OXENHAM. 5s. 

CANON OAKELEY ON CHURCH CHOIRS, with a Postscript in answer to 
objections. Is. 

The Postscript separately, 6d ; by post, 7d. 

LITURGICAL RULES FOR SINGERS AND ORGANISTS, from Rubrical and 

other authentic sources (Permissu Superiorum) 6d. 
Now ready, to be had on application, 
A CLEARANCE LIST OF FRENCH BOOKS. Offered at half-price, for Cash. 


Also 
A COMPLETE FOREIGN CATALOGUE, for 2 stamps. 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, 18 Portman St. and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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DUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELE 
F.R.G.S. 


“MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 


Maps (above 70) large and small. Is. 6d.; 
2s. 6d. coloured. 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. ls. 


BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. ls. 


QUESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY 
FOR BEGINNERS. Just Published. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
23rd Edition. Is., or with 48 pp. of 
Questions, Is. 4d. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d.; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 
5s. 6d. Enlarged and Revised, bringing 
down the information to the present time. 

SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. 
coloured. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th 
Edition. Is. 6d. 

KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 
with Hints for Using the Book. 3s. 

LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 
1s. 9d. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
50th Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY forthe 


Use of Schools and Young Persons. 14th 
Edition, 4s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First 


Book of Practical Arithmetic, with an In- 
ductive Explanation of each Rule. 9th 
Edition, Is. 6d. 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC : 
with numerous suggestions, special and 
general, for teaching Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
A Systematic Course of Numerical Reason- 
ing and Computation. By JAMES CoRN- 
WELL, Ph. Dr., and Dr. JosHuaG. Fircn, 
M.A. Eleventh Edition, 4s. 6d. 


& CO. ; ol ADAMS, & CO. 


EDINBURGH : OLIVER & BOY 


W. F. THOMAS & C0.’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 
makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10, 


THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s., 


OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. - 


These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 


poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. 


They produce a durable Lock- 


Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free, 
W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE, 
ASvA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 


Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 


Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. 


in a more concentrated form, and at a lower 


Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 


It is now offered to the public 


price. 
Red Bull Wharf, 


Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thomas-street, London (E.C). 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS.—Society’s Safeguard. Whatever the 


disease may be, wherever it may discover itself, whether externally or internally, 


its victims may enter on Professor Holloway’s treatment with hearts of hope that every 
day will bring some amelioration of the infirmity. For the cure of ulcers, wounds, sores, 
abrasions, eruptions, abscesses, glandular swellings, and the generality of throat and 
chest complaints, the Ointment need only be used according to the instructions to ensure 
a successful issue to the illness, and a desirable restoration of health and strength. In 
all disorders which have been of long duration, Holloway’s Pills should be taken ; they 


powerfully stimulate the circulation, raise the needful nervous energy, and induce repara- 
tive action. 
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THE LIFE OF S. ,FRANCIS OF ASSISI. From the ‘‘Legenda Sancti 
Francisci” of St. Bonaventure. By the Author of ‘* The Life of St. Teresa,” &c. Edited, 
with a Preface, by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO OUR HEAVENLY FATHER ; or, Dedication 
of the First Hours of the Year, Quarter, Month, or Week, to God: a Short Form of Prayer 
that our Heavenly Father in His mercy may forgive all pist shortcomings, and bless the future 
Year of Grace. By a Father of a Family. 32mo, cloth, 4d. 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC’S GUIDE IN THE PREPARATION FOR CON- 
FESSION and Holy Communion. Adapted for the Use of Youth of both sexes. By Dr. 
Kenny. Second Edition, revised and augmented. 32mo, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. ; French morocco, 
Is. 6d. ; calf, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 3s. 


SIR 4ZLFRIC AND OTHER TALES. By the Rev. C. Bampfield. 
Second Edition, revised, &c. 18mo, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE CONVENT PRIZE BOOK. A Selection of Verses on the Festivals of 
the Church, Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, Festivals of the Principal Saints, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Geraldine,” &c. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; 
calf, 6s. ; morocco, 7s. 


MAXIMS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.  F’cap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Dr. Newman :—‘‘ A collection of Passages from the Holy Scriptures, put into my hands by 
the Compiler to carry through the Press. I could not but gladly avail myself of the opportunity, 
which a friend thus presented to me, of having a share, however small, in a work directed in so 
pious a spirit towards the promotion among Catholics of an habitual, reverent meditation upon 
the sacred words of Him who spoke ‘as man never did speak.’ ” 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. By the Very Rev. John (Canon) Williams. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROTESTANT’S TRIAL; or, Protestant Principles Examined by the 
Written Word. 18mo, cloth, Is. 


GROUNDS OF THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Challoner. 18mo, cloth, 4d. 


THE JESUITS AND THEIR ACCUSERS. By a Looker On. 2d. 


THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. In 
Latin and English. By the Very Rev. Provost Husenbeth, D.D. Cloth, 6d.; French 
morocco, Is. ; calf, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 3s. ; cheap edition, 3d. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. With a Preface by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Weathers. Fourth Edition. 5s. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 
13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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The Frish Cceltsiastical Record. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
No. XL—FANUVUARY, 1868. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Geology and Revelation. No. VI. 


II. The Papal Zouaves. 

III. On the Authenticity of the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 1 John v. 7. 

IV. The late Cardinal Sterckx. 

V. Documents : 


Letter from the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. . 


Per Annum, 6s.: by Post 7s. 


FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


ETUDES Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. Paris: (Au Bureau de la Revue, 
chez JOSEPH ALBANEL, Libraire Rue de Tournon, 15, et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas 7, anci- 
enne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.)—Tom. I., Fz. 1868, No. 1.—Som.§1 .L’ Action Sociale de l’Eglise dans 
}-s Conciles: P. A. Matignon. 2. Les Monuments de l’Age de Pierre et les Théories sur |’Ancien- 
neté de "Homme: P. A. Jean. 3. Du Mouvement Ritualiste en Angleterre, Les Nouvelles contro- 
verses sur I’Eucharistie: M.N.O. 4. Les Etudes Historiques d’un Positiviste: P. E. Marquigny. 

. Le Dogme de la Providence Devant les Négations et les Deéfaillances Contemporaines: P. P. 
‘Toulemont. 6. Abeilles: P. J.-M. Babaz. 7. Les Fétes du Premier de Il’an a Madagascar: P. A. 
Abinal. 8. La Littérature Pieuse et Critique: P. A. Théry. 9. Correspondence: CEuvre des Negrei 
a Baltimore ; Les Missions Protestantes de Chine: P. F. Croulliére. 10. Bibliographie. 11. [es 
l’rocédures pour la Béatification de M. Olier: P. Ch. Daniel. 12. La Mort de M. l’Abbé le Hir. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN. Revue d’Economie Chretienne. Paris: (Librairie d’Av- 
Le CLERE ET Imprimeurs de N.S. P.le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris. Rue Cassette, 
29, prés Saint-Surplice. )}—Décembre 1867. Sommaire:—1. L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et les 
Progrés de l’Industrie (Huitiéme ct dernier article): A. Audiganne. 2. La Spiritualité]de Ame et 
le Matérialisme Moderne (Deuxiéme article): A. De Margerie. 3. Le Lendemain d’ Noel: Lettre 
2 un Enfant: Abbé H. Perreyve. 4. Massillon (suite): Mme. De Marcey. 5. Mademoiselle Lecomte 
fin). Nouvelle: Marius Fontane. 6. La Morale Réelle et la Morale Indépendante: Le R. P. Les- 
crear. 7. Société d’Economie Charitable. Procds-verbal de la Séance du 23, Décembre 1867 : Discours 
d’ouverture par M. le Président: Discussion Préparatoire sur la Question de la participation des ouvy- 
riers aux bénéfices de l’industrie: Paul Ribot. 8. La Maladie des vers a soie: Michel. 9. Revue 
Littéraire: La Littérature et I’Enseignement Contemporain de l’Economie Politique (fin), par M. 
Antonin Rondelet. 10, Chronique du Mois. 11. Bulletin de Bibliographie. 12. Table du XITIL 
Volume. 


REVUE GENERALE: Religion, Politique, Histoire, Economie Sociale, Lii- 
terature, Sciences, Beaux-Arts.—Bruxelles: (Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie et de Li- 
brairie, VicroR DEvAUX et Rue Saint-Jean, 26.) D.cembre 1867. Sommaire:—1I. Miguel de 
Cervantés y Saavedro: Zhe Catholic World. 2. De Yunité dans l’éducation des filles (3 article ; fin), 
Mme. ***. 3. M. Bara et les nominations judiciaires: MM. Am. Visart. 4. Les armées et la dG 
fense des petits Etats en 1868: P. De Haulleville. 5. Mort de S. Em. le Cardinal-Archevéque de 
Malines. 6. Chronique d’économie chrétienne et sociale: J. Dauby. 7. Revue des événements: P, 
Crombet. 8. Sommaires des Revues Catholiques étrangéres. 
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IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR 


LOUIS VIVES, or PAris; Depot or MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & Co., 


A. BRAY; AuG. VATON ; LETHIELLEUX, &c., &c. 


And all the Principal Paris Publishers, 


4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DICTIONNAIRE des Sciences Ecclesiastiques, par M. 
Glaire. 2 vols. 8 

HISTOIRE GENERALE. DE LV’EGLISE, Depuis la création jusqu’ 4 nos 
jours, par PAbbé J. E. Darras. vicaire général d@ Ajaccio. Eviron 20 
vol. in-8 de 600 pages, sur papier vélin satiné.— Prix, 5s. le volume. Le 10 
premiers volumes de cette publication sont en vente. Each vol. net for cash 

CORNELII A LAPIDE in omne Novum Testamentum Commentaria. Editio 
nova, notis juxta recentiorem scientiam illustrata. 7 vols. in 4, £3 8 o 
net for cash . 
Cornelii a Lapide in Ev angelia commentaria. Editio nova, notis juxta recen- 
tiorem scientiam illustrata. 2 volumes in-4, £1 0 o. Net for cash 
LOUIS DE GRENADE, (Euvres completes, trad. intégralement pour la 
premiére fois en francais, par MM. Bareille, T. Duval, A. Crampon, J. 
Boucher et C. Berton. 21 volumes in-8 de 500 & 600 pages. Papier _— 
anglais 4 la colle animale. Prix £6 16 o. Net for cash 

BOSSUET (Cuvres completes), publiées d’aprés les imprimés et les manu- 
scrits originaux, purgées des interpolations et rendues & leur intégrité, par 
F. Lachat. Edition renfermant tous les ouvrages édités et plusieurs in- 
édits, avec le portrait de auteur et un fac-simile de son écriture. 31 vols. 
in-8, Prix £6 o o. Netforcash . 

SUAREZ, S.J.. OPERA OMNIA, 28 volumes i in- 4, prix £16 00. Net for cash 

S. JEAN CHRYSOSTOME (Euvres completes de), texte grec avec traduction 
francaise par M. PAbbé Bareille. 20 volumes in 4, 4 deux colonnes, sur 
papier vergé anglais 4 la colle animale. Prix £16 0 o. 8 volumes ont 
paru. Net forcash . 

CONDUITE POUR LA CAREME, par C.R.S Arrillon. 1 vol., 12mo., net 

COURS D’INSTRUCTIONS FAMILIERES, préchées dans la metropole de 
Milan, par A. Rainerie, traduites en francais par un Docteur en Theologie. 
4 vols. 8vo. . ‘ 

DE L7EDUCATION, par M. Dupanloup. 3 vols 12 

EXPLICATION, dogmatique, historique, morale, lithurgique et canonique du 

Catechisme, &e., &c., par PAbbé Ambroise Guillois. 4 vols. 12 

METHODE DE DIREC TION SPIRITUELLE, ou lart de conduire les 
ames 4 la perfection, par J. B. Scaramelli, S.J. trad. en francais, ¥. 
VAbbé J. J. Rudeau. 4 vols. 12 . 

LA VIE DE NOTRE SEIGNEUR JESUS ‘CHRIST, PAbbé Pauvret. 
2 vols, 12 ‘ 


Complete Catalogues and ternis sent on application. 
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St. Joseph's 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, FROM 10 to 6 P.M. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One Volume at a time. . . O O 3 per week. 
Oo I oO per month. 
10 6 yearly. 


Three Volumes at a time . fo) 9 per week. 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC WORKS 
TAKEN IN. 


** This Library combines the advantages of an 
ordinary Circulating Library with that of offering to 
its Subscribers the use of a Collection of Foreign 
Catholic Works quite unequalled in extent and variety. 
The New FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been 
printed, and may be had on application. 


THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY 1868. 


CONTENTS. 


THE HOLY SEZ AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT ‘ ° 
THE TRUE SOLITARY é j ‘ ‘ 


EUDOXIA: A PICTURE OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. ‘ 
Chapter IV.—A Petition. 
V.—Eudoxia and Amantius. 
VI.—Olympias and Gunilda. 
VII.—Eudoxia’s Triumph. 
NOTES ON THE FRENCH ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE UNDER 
THE CARE OF RELIGIOUS . ‘ ‘ 
SCENES FROM A MISSIONARY JOURNEY IN SOUTH AMERICA 
VII.—With the Estancieros. 


LA MARRAINE MAGNIFIQUE—THE SPONSOR OF THE POOR 


CCAVALIERE DE ROSSI ON THE HISTORY OF ST. CALLISTUS 
Part II. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE DAYS OF PERSECUTION. Part III. 


OvuR LIBRARY TABLE. ‘ 
1. Translations of the Works of St. 


Irenzus and St. 


Hippolytus.—-2. Dr. Newman’s Occasional Verses.—3. Dora 
Greenwell’s Lacordaire.—4. History of Ireland: with 
illustrations by H. Doyle.—5. The Fortunes and Fate of 
the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. By the Rev. C. P. 
Meehan.— 6. Martigny: Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Chrétiennes.—7. Tales from the Diary of a Sister of 
Mercy. By C. M. Brame.—8. In the Snow. By the 


Rev. W. H. Anderdon, M.A.—g. Miscellaneous Notices. 


LONDON : 


OFVICE—50 SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
3uRNS, Oates, & R. WASHBOURNE. 
DUBLIN : 

W. H. Smiru & Son; W. B. KELty. 


PAGE 
128 
130 
148 
154 
171 
178 
181 
194 
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CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
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The Boiy Sec and the Russian Government. 


THE readers of newspapers are from time to time startled 
by the intelligence that the Holy Father, in the midst of 
the numerous dangers and incessant anxieties which beset 
him at Rome, has found time to address some Allocution 
to his Cardinals, or to give some declaration to the world, 
with regard to the assaults made by various persecuting 
governments on the rights of the Church and the religion 
of Catholics. At one time the complaints of the Pope are 
caused by some mushroom republic in South America, at 
another by the usurping government of Victor Emmanuel, 
whose various cabinets seem to strive to outdo each other 
in their hostility to the religion of their countrymen. The 
petty German States have often occasioned these reclama- 
tions by some miserable vexatiousness of bureaucratic 
aggression on the rights of conscience, and it has too often 
been the case, especially of later years, that the most 
powerful governments in the world have had to be stigma- 
tised by the Pope as persecutors, or even as having failed 
in the fulfilment of solemn promises and plighted engage- 
ments. <A collection of these Allocutions and of the other 
similar pronouncements of the Holy Father would furnish 
matter for very interesting study at the present moment. 
It would disclose in great measure one large part of the 
action of the Holy See in the world, and open a new range 
of view to many, especially in our own country, who are 
still inclined to listen to the vapidities of certain writers 
who, calling themselves Catholics or Christians “in a state 
of isolation,” go on maundering about the supposed hurtful 
effect of the “Temporal Power” upon the life of the 
Church. It is not our purpose in the present paper to 
draw up a direct defence of the Temporal Power, the cause 
of which, to take the very lowest ground, is the cause of 
VOL. VIII. FEB. 1868. I 
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simple justice and plain common sense. The Temporal 
Power has no honest enemies except those who are either 
ignorant of its working or haters of the Catholic religion. 
By the mere force of reason, its cause gains ground every 
day with philosophical thinkers, even among Protestants, 
and Providence seems to have decreed that we shall be 
furnished with a most conclusive though negative argument 
in its favour, in the unparalleled mixture of mischievousness 
and childishness which makes up the conduct of those in 
whose favour it would have to be supplanted. People will 
soon see the folly of even thinking of upsetting the work of 
centuries, in order that a number of screaming children may 
play at national unity with daggers in their hands. Still 
there are many reasons why that part of the history of 
our own times which consists in the external action of the 
Roman See with reference to respective national govern- 
ments should be, from time to time, more deeply studied 
than it is. That action forms an integral part of the 
history of the Church of Christ, and the reception with 
which it meets on the side of secular governments gives to 
them their true character in a Christian point of view, and 
has, often very strikingly, an immense influence on their 
destinies and their progress. 

It is now more than a year, since, at the very time when 
men were beginning to count on their fingers the number 
of days during which the life of the Papacy might linger on 
at Rome, Pius the Ninth, in a Secret Consistory (held on 
the 29th of October 1866) spoke of the lamentable state to 
which the Catholics of the Russian Empire and the King- 
dom of Poland had lately been reduced, and of his own 
incessant though unavailing efforts to prevail on the govern- 
ment of the Czar to desist in its course of exterminating 
persecution, and to observe its own most solemn engage- 
ments. The Allocution to which we refer contained the 
unusual declaration that the Holy Father had thought it 
right to print and circulate a large collection of documents, 
having reference to the negotiations which have taken 
place, almost entirely in his own Pontificate, on the state 
of Catholics in Russia and Poland. He wished, he said, 
the whole Catholic world to know how long and persevering 
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had been the war waged by the Russian Government 
against our holy religion, with the object of its entire 
extinction in thc dominions of the Czar. This, we may 
remark, is not the first time that the Holy See has felt 
itself obliged to publish to the world its dealings with the 
Russian Government. The persecution of Catholicism in 
Poland dates from the first “ partition” of that country, on 
which occasion the full religious liberty and absolute status 
gio of the Catholics of the Latin and the United Greek rites 
was solemnly guaranteed by the Empress Catharine. This 
promise of Catharine had been made in most explicit terms 
in the treaty of Warsaw, 1777. The Catholics of both rites 
were promised the free exercise of their religious worship and 
discipline : their churches and ecclesiastical property and 
all their rights were guaranteed to them. The Empress 
declared that she made this promise zrrevocably for herself 
and her successors, and that neither she nor they would 
exercise any act of sovereignty in prejudice to the Catholic 
and Roman religion of either rite. A similar engagement 
was made by the first Alexander in 1817, when a new 
Constitution was established in Poland: and again, even 
after the first Polish rebellion had been suppressed, by 
Nicholas himself, who signed a new “ Organic Statute” in 
February 1832, by which he undertook specially to protect 
the Catholic religion of his Polish subjects, and gave a 
particular guarantee as to the inviolability of the eccle- 
siastical property of the Catholic clergy, whether of the 
Latin or of the Greek rites. But these solemn promises 
were only made in order to be broken with almost equal 
solemnity, and in 1842 Gregory the Sixteenth had pub- 
lished a volume somewhat similar to that of which we 
are now speaking, containing a vast number of documents 
having reference to the exertions of the Holy See in 
defence of the Catholics of the Russian Empire. Gregory 
complained that these efforts had been kept hidden from 
the persons most interested in them, and that it was even 
commonly thought in Russia that he had abandoned his 
persecuted children to their fate. 

The documents now issued by the command of Gre- 
gory’s successor, the present Pontiff, may be said to take 
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up the sad tale of the Russian persecution where it had 
been left by Gregory himself. That great Pope had in 
the last year of his reign the consolation of laying the 
foundation, at least in all appearance, of a better state 
of things for that afflicted portion of the universal Church 
in the welfare of which he had interested himself so 
vigorously. The Czar Nicholas came to Rome towards 
the close of 1845, and had two interviews with the Holy 
Father. The scene between them has often been spoken 
of; and certainly the meeting between the mighty and 
seemingly irresponsible ruler of so many millions, in 
the fullness of his health and pride, and the careworn 
but dauntless old monk, who had already one foot in 
the grave and in all his feebleness, was the embodiment 
of a spiritual power greater than that of a score of Czsars, 
and who lifted up his voice without fear to reproach the 
Czar with the enormities committed in his name and 
under his authority, is one of those occurrences on which 
the mind likes to rest, as expressing dramatically the great 
principles which underlie all history since the Church has 
been in the world. Gregory put before Nicholas a full 
statement, of which we shall presently speak more at length, 
embodying the wrongs and grievances as to which he, as 
the Supreme Spiritual Pastor of so large a number of 
Russian subjects, felt bound to call the Emperor to an 
account, and to urge on him the necessity of a perfect 
change of policy. It is always most difficult, in matters 
which concern the details of the administration of an 
immense empire, to be sure that the sovereign is personally 
aware of what is carried on in his name: and every one 
who wishes to entertain a high esteem and respect for 
men in the position of Nicholas or his son Alexander 
the Second, is at liberty to think that they may not 
have been acquainted with the proceedings of their sub- 
ordinates. The conversation between the Pope and the 
Czar is said to have begun by the former reminding his 
visitor of the care uniformly taken by the Roman Pontiffs 
to enjoin on Catholics the duty of obedience to the civil 
government under which they are providentially placed. 
The Church was ever careful to exhort subjects to give 
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to Cesar the things which belong to him: it was her 
duty also to give to God what belongs to God. Nicholas 
replied that he too was anxious to do this, and that, with 
regard to his Catholic subjects, he wished to be the exe- 
cutor of the laws made by the Pope, and to secure to him 
from all the respect due to him. Gregory replied that 
there were many laws of the Russian Empire that were 
adapted to produce an effect precisely the contrary of 
this ;—which contradicted the sacred Canons, and made 
it difficult for Catholics to practise their religion. This 
led naturally to the request of the Emperor, that such 
laws should be specified. The Pope complied with his 
request both generally and particularly. Many ordinances 
of the Empire, he showed, hampered or hindered the 
bishops in the discharge of their sacred office. They were 
not allowed to regulate discipline, worship, or education: 
even the seminaries were taken out of their hands. The 
faithful, moreover, were not allowed free communication 
with the Holy See: the free profession of religion, the 
sanctity of marriage, the observance of the evangelical 
counsels, were all subjected to vexatious restrictions. What- 
ever abuses might result in consequence, whether among 
clergy or people, must be laid to the charge of the laws 
which hindered the bishops from exercising their jurisdic- 
tion and the Holy See from exerting its influence to 
prevent evils or to repair them. The Pope concluded by 
giving to the Czar a detailed statement of the grievances 
on which his complaints were founded, which Nicholas 
received with the utmost respect, and promised to read 
attentively. 

This summary statement of Catholic wrongs is the first 
among the hundred documents recently published by the 
present Pope. It consists of twenty-two paragraphs. Several 
of these, with which the document commences, are occupied 
with defining the position taken up by the Holy See with 
regard to the civil obedience due from the subjects of the 
Empire to their rulers. Many years before, on the occasion 
of the Polish revolt of 1832, Gregory himself had spoken 
with great precision and force, in his Letter to the Polish 
Bishops, and in his famous Encyclical of the 15th of 
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August 1832. An agent of the revolutionary Government 
of Poland had come to Rome, in hopes of obtaining there 
some kind of sanction or assistance: but he had been 
immediately dismissed. Some other preliminary para- 
graphs relate to and justify the instances addressed by the 
Holy See to the Imperial Government as to the religious 
affairs of the subjects of the latter. The Pope is-the 
Father of the faithful: he has moreover to watch over 
the observance of the essential laws of the Church, which 
cannot be subverted or modified, and it is therefore his 
duty to lift his voice when an assault is made upon them. 
On the other hand, the laws and “ukases” against which 
the complaints of the Holy See had been principally 
directed, had either been recently enacted, or recalled into 
being after having lapsed into disuse. Their preservation 
could not therefore be considered as essential to the Em- 
pire. After these preliminaries, we come to the special 
complaints of which we have already given a general idea. 
The Russian Government had arbitrarily established tri- 
bunals called “Consistories” in the several Catholic dioceses. 
These tribunals were composed of nominees of the govern- 
ment, and they usurped the legitimate jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, who were supposed to be subject to them. This 
measure had been enacted in 1842. A year later the 
seminaries had been withdrawn from the authority of the 
Bishops, and placed under government regulation, both as 
to discipline and as to doctrine. These measures were but 
the fuller development of principles already contained in 
previous legislation of the same kind, the object of which 
was to reduce the Bishops to the level of simple registrars 
of the government. Another head of complaint was the 
severe prohibition against communication with the Holy 
See, unless with the previous approval of the ordinary and 
the government: a prohibition, which was extended even 
to matters of the forum internum, such as must be arranged 
privately with the Penitenziaria. All reception of bulls 
from Rome was prohibited. Again, Catholic Priests were 
strictly forbidden, on pain of destitution from their office, 
to baptise the children of mixed marriages, even at the 
request of the parents, or to admit to communion any one 
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who had even only once received communion according to 
the Russian rite. Another great grievance was the usurpa- 
tion of the rights both of the Holy See and of the General 
Superiors of religious orders with respect to their members 
throughout the Russian Empire. This usurpation struck 
at the very foundation of the religious life, and it was 
accompanied by other tyrannical measures, such as the 
suppression of particular convents or monasteries, and the 
confiscation of their property. The Pope’s document also 
complained of positive acts of injustice, beyond and beside 
the persecuting laws. Efforts were continually made to 
induce the “United Greeks” to apostatise, and to deprive 
the Catholics of the Latin rite of freedom of worship. 
Thus, only a year before the visit of Nicholas to Rome, 
the Catholic missioners who had been established in Georgia 
for a hundred and eighty years for the benefit of the 
Armenian Catholics, had been expelled by an order of the 
government, which forbad them to remain except on con- 
dition of holding no immediate intercourse with the Holy 
See. Again, several sees in the Russian Empire had been 
left for a long time without Bishops, the government 
refusing to receive some even of its own nominees after 
they had been presented by the Pope, and in other cases 
persisting in presenting for his acceptance persons devoid 
of the necessary canonical qualifications. 

This list of grievances, as we shall see, was very far from 
exhausting the complaints which might have been made 
against the Russian Government: but it is interesting as 
comprising in a brief compass the chief methods of vexa- 
tion and persecution too often adopted by Governments in 
the same situation and with the same object in view as that 
of the Czar. The tactics adopted by what may be called 
civilised persecution differ, of course, considerably from 
those which were put in play by the old heathen enemies 
of Christianity, and of which we have still, even in our own 
time, examples in the far East. We fear that it must be 
said that the Russian Government has not altogether laid 
aside the coarser, simpler, and more barbarous methods of 
procedure, but its ordinary method has been that to which 
these complaints of Gregory the Sixteenth point: the 
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hampering in every possible way the action of the Episco- 
pate and the Holy See, the encouraging mixed marriages, 
the offspring of which is handed over by law to the religion 
of the State, administrative interference with education, 
and the like. The Czar Nicholas received the remonstrances 
of the Holy Father with every appearance of deference, 
and of a sincere desire to do justice to his Catholic subjects. 
He read attentively the documents placed in his hands by 
the Pope, and returned to the Vatican after four days fora 
further interview. In this he said that he was unable at 
that moment to give a detailed answer, but that he would 
make the papers placed in his hands the matter of serious 
thought and enquiry on his return to St. Petersburgh. He 
left with the Pope a document, which may perhaps have 
been drawn up by Count Nesselrode, who accompanied 
Nicholas in this journey. There is an air of much frank- 
ness and sincerity about this paper, which expresses the 
strong desire felt by the Emperor to find a way of giving 
entire satisfaction to the demands of Rome without infring- 
ing on the laws and the privileges of the dominant religion. 
It contains a clever though sophistical objection in answer 
to the complaints about the offspring of mixed marriages, 
based on the conduct which it is presumed would be per- 
sued by the Pope himself under similar circumstances. 
It expresses the Czar’s determination to punish severely 
any persecuting deviation from the laws of toleration of 
which subordinate officials may be guilty, and concludes 
with an emphatic declaration, on the Emperor’s own word, 
that all that can be done to satisfy the Holy Father, under 
the conditions already mentioned, shall be done. Gregory 
the Sixteenth did not let this limitation pass without notice. 
He reminded the Emperor of the difference between the 
laws of the Church and those of an Empire. The regula- 
lations of which the Pope complained had been made by 
the Emperor himself, and could be unmade by him, without 
any detriment to his Empire: the Church, oa the other 
hand, had divine and immutable laws, from which she 
could not depart. He took the declaration of the Em- 
peror, then, in its fullest sense, as a promise that he would 
do all that really seemed just and that lay in his power, 
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before God, to relieve the Catholics from the heavy yoke 
that had been imposed upon them: and he declared that 
they ought to be assured that their Sovereign had really at 
heart their tranquillity and peace. Nicholas acquiesced in 
this interpretation, and the two great rulers of orders sowidely 
different parted after a solemn embrace with expressions of 
the strongest mutual goodwill. Count Nesselrode was left 
behind in Rome by his mastery in order to inform himself 
more completely of the grievances of the Catholics and 
the demands of the Holy See. Ina few months from that 
time Gregory passed into the next world: Nicholas was to 
survive his interviews with the Pope for nearly ten years— 
long enough, unfortunately, to show that they had not pro- 
duced upon him more than a transitory effect. 

Count Nesselrode, who, as we have said, remained for some 
time in Rome after the departure of the Czar, had frequent 
communications with Cardinal Lambruschini, and received 
from him a detailed statement as to those laws and regula- 
tions of the Empire which were injurious to the rights of 
the Church and the consciences of Catholics. Not long 
after the accession of Pius the Ninth, it was announced 
that the Russian Government had determined to send a 
Plenipotentiary to Rome for the purpose of settling all the 
questions raised by the Holy See by means of a Concordat. 
This special envoy was Count Bludow, with whom was 
associated on the part of the Russian Government its 
Ambassador at Rome, Count Bouteneff. Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini was appointed by the Pope to conduct the nego- 
tiations with the assistance of Monsignore Corboli-Bussi. 
Their conferences resulted in the conclusion of a Concordat, 
which was signed on the 3rd of August, 1847, and an- 
nounced by Pius the Ninth in a Consistory held in the 
following July, some delay having taken place in the ex- 
change of ratifications, and some minor points having been 
started in the course of the intervening months by the 
Russian Government. <A careful review of the articles 
of the Concordat thus concluded shows at once that 
although some valuable concessions to justice had been 
made by the ministers of Nicholas, the most important 
points were hardly touched by it. A great many of the 
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articles referred to a new circumscription of the Catholic 
dioceses in the Empire, which were organised into two 
provinces, one under the Archbishopric of Mohiloff, com- 
prising the seven dioceses in the Russian dominions, ex- 
clusive of Poland, the other under the Archbishopric of 
Warsaw, containing the nine dioceses of the kingdom of 
Poland. The whole Catholic population of both provinces 
amounts to more than seven millions. The Concordat next 
made certain provisions the tendency of which was to free 
the Catholic bishops from some of the impediments which 
had been imposed on the discharge of their spiritual 
functions. The “Consistories” were now limited in their 
jurisdiction, their decisions were to be merely consultative, 
and without validity unless sanctioned by the Bishop: their 
members were to be his delegates, nominated and remov- 
able by him, and all their powers were to cease at the 
moment of his death, upon which the Vicar Capitular, as 
long as the vacancy lasted, or the new Bishop on succeed- 
ing to the see, might reconstitute these tribunals at their 
own pleasure. Another concession related to the seminaries, 
which were now fully put under the authority of the 
Bishop. The Catholic Academy, an institution which had 
been originally founded at Vilna, and made an University 
by a bull of Gregory the Thirteenth, but which had in 
course of time been transferred to St. Petersburgh, and 
taken entirely out of the hands of the Catholic authorities, 
was made subject to the Archbishop of Mohiloff. Two 
other provisions exhaust the contents of the Concordat, one 
of which arranged for the nomination of Catholic parish- 
priests ; the other dealt with the repairs of Catholic churches 
and chapels. The Catholics had been forbidden by law to 
build new churches, or even to repair any that might have 
fallen into decay, and many of their churches had been 
taken from them by the Government and handed over to 
the schismatics. 

These provisions of the Concordat were indeed, as we 
shall see, never carried into execution by the Russian 
Government ; the Catholic Church never received even the 
slight concessions to which the envoys of the Emperor 
Nicholas pledged themselves, and which were ratified by 
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him. Still, we may well see in them the germ of a more just 
and tolerant policy, and as such they were accepted and 
announced to the Catholic world by Pius the Ninth. If 
the Russian Government had been in reality bent on 
following out such a policy, it would by this time have 
been immaterial to the Catholics of the Empire that the 
first concessions had been in themselves scanty and even 
niggardly. Unfortunately, the subsequent history of the 
dealings of that Government with its Catholic subjects has 
been such as to raise the gravest doubts as to the sincerity 
with which even these comparatively slight improve- 
ments were promised. In the light of later history, the 
document which follows the Concordat in the collection 
lately issued at Rome reads with an unfortunate signi- 
ficance. The document of which we speak embodies the 
proposals or complaints made by the Pontifical negoti- 
ators with regard to a number of points as to which the 
Russian envoys declared that they had no power to treat. 
It was arranged that these matters should be summed up 
in a separate protocol, and the Russian plenipotentiaries 
held out hopes that on their return home they would draw 
the serious attention of their Government to this paper, 
which is signed by themselves as well as by Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini. Any one who reads over the protocol, will see 
at a glance that many of the most important matters of all 
were left unarranged. First among these we find that 
question ever recurring, when a Catholic population has the 
misfortune to live under the meddling bureaucracy of a 
State hostile to the Church,—the question of free inter- 
course between the Holy See on the one hand, and the 
Catholic Bishops and people on the other. This is one of 
the essential and indispensable liberties of the Church, one 
over which the Supreme Pontiff, by virtue of his office, is 
bound to watch with vigilance. The Russian diplomatists 
argued that this intercourse was, in reality, freely allowed : 
it only laboured under the slight and unimportant restriction 
which enacted that all communications with Rome should 
pass through the Russian Legation in the Holy City! 
They alleged also the practice of other States, against 
which the Holy See had always protested as unjust. 
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Moreover, Russian tyranny was far worse than any other 
in the world, inasmuch as it extended, as we have already 
said, to communications relating to matters of conscience, 
which require the strictest secrecy. There was also the 
strictest prohibition against the reception or publication of 
bulls, decrees, and instructions emanating from the Holy 
See, without the express order of the Government, and this 
prohibition was enforced by the severest penalties. The 
Russian Catholics have suffered under these odious regula- 
tions for a very long time: and the same bonds were 
fastened on the necks of their unhappy brethren in Poland 
as long ago as 1794, little more than twenty years after the 
solemn promise of the Empress Catharine, binding herself 
and her successors never to interfere with the religious 
liberties of the Catholic Poles—a promise renewed with 
equal solemnity by Alexander I. and Nicholas. The only 
satisfaction which the Pontifical negotiators could obtain 
as to this vital point, was an observation on the part of the 
Russian diplomatists that the law was not always rigorously 
observed, and that perhaps at some future time, when 
political excitement had subsided, it might come to be 
repealed. The protocol goes on to speak in the next place 
of the system of Government interference in the Episcopal 
Consistories, by which a lay secretary, nominated by the 
Government, and of course not a Catholic, was made 
Secretary and “Procureur Imperiale.” Certain trifling 
modifications of this arrangement, which would have left 
the evil much as it was before, were declined on the part of 
the Holy See. It would appear, therefore, that this Govern- 
ment functionary is, or was, still to be intruded upon the 
deliberations of the Consistory, which must often turn on 
matters strictly religious, and such as require secrecy. We 
find, in the next place, a number of complaints made on 
the Pontifical side with regard to the delicate question of 
mixed marriages. According to the tyrannical laws of the 
Russian Empire, which in this respect remind us somewhat 
of the still unrepealed marriage-law of Ireland, to which 
public attention is every now and then directed by such 
cases as that of Major Yelverton, “mixed” marriages are 
invalid unless they are solemnised before the minister of 
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the established religion. In the next place, the fact that 
the marriage has thus been solemnised is sufficient to 
subject those who have contracted it to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the tribunals of that religion in all causes 
regarding separation, nullity, or the like, which may after- 
wards arise with respect to the contract. We have already 
mentioned the prohibition by which Catholic parish priests 
were forbidden to baptize the issue of these mixed 
marriages, even at the request of the parents. To this pro- 
hibition was added another, conceived in the very purest spirit 
of persecuting proselytism. The Catholic priests, whose 
benediction on these marriages, when contracted, was not 
enough to make them legally valid, and who were not 
allowed to baptize their offspring, were nevertheless placed 
under severe penalties if they in any way discouraged them ! 
When these regulations are placed side by side with the 
personal pledges so solemnly given by the Russian Sov- 
ereigns as to the maintenance of the religious liberty of 
their Catholic subjects in its full integrity, it becomes a 
matter of surprise that men like Alexander and Nicholas 
should have been less anxious than the negotiators on the 
part of the Holy See to get rid of a system scarcely less 
disgraceful to themselves than unjust to Catholics. And 
yet all the instances of Cardinal Lambruschini and his 
associate were ineffectual in producing even the slightest 
modification of this tyranny. The same question has of 
course arisen ia several other countries, where a Catholic 
community exists side by side with some other organised 
form of Christianity, whether legally established or not. 
The Holy See proposed, in the course of the negotiations 
of which we are speaking, to apply to the Russian Empire 
the measures already adopted in Hungary, by which the 
validity of these marriages was secured, without any dero- 
gation from the immutable laws of the Church. But the 
Russian diplomatists would make no concession, except 
on the impossible condition that the Church should formally 
cancel all prohibitions and disencouragements with reference 
to the formation of those ill-omened alliances. The 
protocol drily informs us that the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Emperor have accepted ed referendum the proposal of 
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Cardinal Lambruschini as to mixed marriages, as well 
as his earnest protest against the law of 1832, making the 
benediction of the schismatical priest necessary, and a 
carefully drawn plan for the decision of matrimonial and 
ecclesiastical causes, on the principle of the temporary 
delegation of Pontifical authority to Catholic prelates with- 
in the Empire. This receiving the proposal ad referendum 
was, under the circumstances, nothing more than a diplo- 
matic courtesy, answering to the putting off the reading of 
a bill in Parliament to “this day six months.” The same 
answer was given to the remonstrances of Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini on the equally flagrant tyranny of the Russian 
laws respecting religious orders. The government had 
arbitrarily fixed the age at which it was lawful to assume 
the obligations of the religious profession,—it had forced a 
course of studies upon monasteries in which the rule did 
not require such occupations—it had made a classification 
of religious houses, by which a number were destined to 
suppression under the title of “supernumeraries’—and it had 
destroyed regular discipline by suppressing the Provincial 
Superiors. Any one acquainted, even to a slight degree, 
with the delicate machinery of the system of religious 
bodies, will see at once that their life and vigour, if not 
their very existence, were undermined by these regulations. 
Here again all that the Pontifical negociators could 
obtain was a declaration that their proposals were inad- 
missible, and that the question might be made the subject 
of some future understanding. The remainder of the sub- 
jects mentioned in the protocol were treated in the same 
rigid and obstinate spirit by the Russian envoys. A 
suffragan to the Bishop of Kherson, who should reside 
at Tiflis, was refused: no satisfaction was obtained as to 
the usurpation of the Catholic ecclesiastical property by 
the government, or as to the proposal that some pro- 
vision should be made for the ecclesiastical government of 
the “United Greeks” of the Empire, and the reclamations 
of the Pope against the severe penalties under which 
“ proselytism ” is forbidden in Russia, and the stringent 
form of the oath of obedience to the Emperor exacted 
from Catholics at the cost of their conscience, remained 
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without effect. In short, the Concordat could only be 
considered as a concession on two or three points at most 
out of a much larger number as to which redress was 
imperatively demanded, if the pledges of the Russian 
Soveriegns were not to be considered as illusory, and if 
the Catholic populations under their government were to 
be allowed to practise their religion in peace and safety. 
The protocol signed at the same time with the Concordat, 
in which mention is made of the points as to which no 
agreement had been arrived at, must be considered quite as 
much to be a fresh declaration on the part of the Holy See 
that it could not let even the appearance of an arrangement 
between itself and the Russian Empire be proclaimed 
to the world, without renewing its protest against the ini- 
quitous regulations which remained unaltered, as an expres- 
sion on the part of the diplomatists on both sides of a 
disposition to bring about a future settlement on matters 
of so much vital importance. 

Such was the Russian Concordat of 1847. It was 
certainly a great step gained, that a government so 
tenacious and so iron handed should have been brought 
to make any negociations at all: for the region of ne- 
gociation is the region of reason and argument and justice, 
of acknowledgment of the rights of both sides, irrespective 
of simple force, and so far to enter upon it is to aban- 
don the brutality and barbarism which recognize no 
law but the will of the strongest. So much is probably 
due to the effect of the personal influence of Gregory the 
Sixteenth upon the Emperor during his visit to Rome, 
added to the influence of the universal enthusiasm which 
greeted Pius the Ninth in the earlier days of his Pontificate. 
The concessions of the Concordat, so far as they were 
in any measure substantial, bear witness to the good will of 
the Emperor ; but, at the same time, the narrow limits to 
which they were confined,—and confined moreover by the 
want of power given to the plenipotentiaries to enter on so 
many of the questions laid before Nicholas by the Pope,— 
bear witness either to the rapid cooling down of that good 
will, or to the impotence even of a Czar of all the Russias 
to emancipate himself from the system of his own govern- 
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ment, especially when there is a question of acting with 
toleration and fairness to his Catholic subjects. Unfor- 
tunately, the subsequent history of those most afflicted 
members of the great Christian family shows too plainly, 
that if the Czar ever had the idea of making their condition 
more tolerable, he immediately abandoned it. The Con- 
cordat did not promise very much, but what it did promise 
was never fulfilled. It only added another to the long 
list of similar engagements similarly violated, connected 
with the names of successive Sovereigns of Russia. 
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Che True Solitary. 


I built my nest in solitude, 
I built it far away, 

Mid cliffs that rise above the sea, 
Where scarce the wild goats stray. 


The cawing rook above my head, 
Below—the murmuring sea, 
And, busy in the scented thyme, 

The low hum of the bee. 


Here then, beside the broad blue sea 
‘That stretcheth wide its arms, 

Vil feed a solitary heart 
With Nature’s peerless charms. 


And here, forgetful of the past, 
Tis fever and its strife, 

T'll lean upon her quiet lap 
And rest my tired life. 


\h foolish thought ! not Nature’s sweets 
Are fraught with healing balm, 
Restoring to the wounded heart 
Its innocence and calm. 


Not Nature’s tenderest voice can soothe 
The human spirits fret, 

Noy charm to rest the haunted life 
Of Memory and Regret. 
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Vainly we build the lofty nest 
If self may still intrude— 

A silence more intense be mine, 
A deeper solitude. 


Lead me into the wilderness 
From my own self apart ; 

Lead me, ‘Thou Master of my life, 
And whisper to my heart.— 


The freshness of the ocean breeze 

No longer fans my brow ; ¥ 
I hear not, waving over head 

The rustling of the bough ; 


I miss the sunset’s golden light 
Upon the wooded hill ; 

Earth’s thousand magic melodies 
Are silent all and still ; 


But gentler than the evening air 
Which stirs the aspen grove, 

Breathes o’er my restlessness of soul 
The spirit of ‘Thy love. 


And though no longer o’er the moor 
I pass with footstep free, 
I find the freedom of my heart 
In lonely hours with Thee. 


Then let me build my solitude, 
Not in the rocky cave ; 
Nor where the rose and eglantine 
Their flowering tendrils wave, 


Nor where the floods lift up their voice, 
Nor where the sea-birds dwell, 

And mountain winds sweep wildy past ' 
A lonely hermit’s cell, 


But in the garden of Thy Love, 
Fenced in from all beside, 
Wherever Thou dost choose my path, 
So but Thy hand may guide. 


VOL. VIII, K 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A PETITION. 


In A VERY simple apartment of the Palace of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople two persons were conversing together. One was 
young, the age of the other was not easy to guess: the frail 
bent figure, the delicate features, the deep-sunk eyes, left one 
in doubt whether he were aged by years or sickness. Until he 
spoke he merely gave the impression of a weakly and somewhat 
insignificant person, but wen he spoke, the eyes lit up, and a 
marvellous life and force were in his voice and his whole bearing. 
“Go, Serapion,” he was saying to the young man, who stood in 
a respectful attitude before him, “go and give him my message: 
say that I beg, implore, adjure him to rescind this cruel law. 
He will thank me for my message on his death-bed, if not before : 
tell him so.” 

“T will do your bidding, holy father, but do not blame your 
messenger if his mission is unsuccessful,” answered Serapion. 

“Nay, my son, the result is in God’s hands: we can only do 
our part to avert so inhuman a decree.” 

It was the Patriarch John, better known by the name con- 
ferred on him, Chrysostom, or Golden-mouth, who was sending 
his deacon, Serapion, to the Consul Eutropius. For it had come 
to this. A slave, never remarkable except for his vices, was 
numbered among the successors of the Fabii and the Scipios. 
He was not recognized, however, in Rome: the senate refused 
to do so, and the annals of the city bore, that year, the name 
of but one consul, Mallius Theodorus. Eutropius was easily con- 
soled for the slight: it was enough for him that he was consul 
in Constantinople, where his statue was already placed in the 
Forum. Strange enough, it was this man whose influence had 
called the pious priest and renowned preacher from his birth- 
place, Antioch, to the patriarchal throne. All Constantinople 
rang with the fame of his holy life and his rare mental gifts: 
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the people clamoured for him, the virtuous portion of the clergy 
desired him: all agreed that such a man would be an honour 
and an ornament to his office, and Eutropius, glad to gain credit 
so easily, had no difficulty in persuading the Emperor to accede 
to the universal wish. He reckoned on the Patriarch’s blind 
submission, which mean souls call gratitude : Chrysostom thanked 
him after the manner of lofty souls, by telling him the truth. 
Eutropius was hated, feared—and slavishly obeyed—by the 
whole court and city. Eudoxia feared, hated, and defied him. 
The patriarch did neither, but tried to withhold him from evil 
measures, whenever he had the opportunity,—as on the present 
occasion. 

The young deacon had long to wait before obtaining an 
audience of Eutropius ; at the end of three hours he was admitted, 
and the Consul, who had just made an excellent bargain with 
one of his suppliants, came forward in high good-humour, saying, 
“a messenger from our holy patriarch is always welcome, and 
should have taken precedence of all others, had it been possible. 
What does the holy father desire ?” 

“He begs you earnestly, my lord, to revoke the law which 
deprives the churches of the right of sanctuary.” 

“Impossible,” answered Eutropius coldly, “the Emperor has 
spoken.” 

“A word from you would make it possible,” pleaded the 
deacon. 

“It is a necessary measure; there must be an end of this 
protection of offenders.” 

“Yes, mighty lord! if at the same time, protection can be 
found for the innocent, for widows and orphans. But in trouble- 
some times like these, times of strife and of persecution, the 
right of sanctuary is a priceless privilege for the persecutor as 
well as for the persecuted, by giving him time for reflection and 
repentance.” 

“ All this outcry has been raised at Pentadia’s instigation,” 
said Eutropius rudely. 

“ Pentadia! the noble widow of Primasius?” asked the as- 
tonished Serapion. 

“ Yes—Primasius was a traitor.” 

“That he was not! Balbus, whom he trusted, was a false 
accuser.” 

“Wrong, my good Serapion! the truth is what I say; Primasius 
deserved to die; his banishment to the African deserts was 
an act of grace—he died there, certainly,--people are mortal in 
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Africa as well as in Asia. Then Pentadia took refuge in a 
church—refuge indeed ! and she was so far from being persecuted, 
that the most clement Arcadius allowed her to enjoy her hus- 
band’s entire fortune! The whole affair was an absurdity—the 
explanation of all this fuss lies in her hatred of me: she has 
spread the report that 7 am at the bottom of the law—that 7 
cannot forget her escape, and her enjoyment of the fortune— 
that Z have raised a barrier against the recurrence of such an 
event. I see it all—a woman’s revenge !” 

“T cannot deny, illustrious Eutropius, that a" things ave 
reported: nay, my most reverend father expressly commanded 
me to inform you of them, to show you how universal the dislike 
to the law is. But, believe me, they are not spread by the noble 
Pentadia: she lives only for her work, heedless of everything 
outside the walls of her cell, the church, and the hovels of the 
poor.” 

“And does the patriarch suppose that I shall be induced to 
revoke the law by these rumours?” sneered Eutropius. 

**No, my lord, but by Christian charity,” was the calm reply : 
“do not close the last refuge for the persecuted.” 

“A refuge only sought by criminals !” 

“Ts it a crime to have powerful enemies?” 

“My good friend, you talk as if the world were peopled by 
innocent victims.” 

“Not so, great Eutropius, but however few they may be, 
they have a claim to protection: and even a guilty person must 
not be ruthlessly assassinated.” 

* All this is idle talk. The law is made, to rescind it would 
be a mockery. I beg you to say this to the most venerable 
patriarch with my respectful regrets that I cannot oblige him.” 

“One word, my lord !—he bade me kneel at your feet to 
beg this grace, .... he charged me to adjure you to be merci- 
ful, that so you may find mercy at the Last Day!” 

“T trust that I am too good a Christian not to appear before 
my Judge with confidence,” said Eutropius with unction: then 
he clapped his hands, and enquired of the servant who answered 
the summons, who next demanded audience. 

“A messenger from the army, Illustrious.” 

“And he has been waiting while I have been wasting time 
in listening to old women’s gossip? Show him in directly !” 

Serapion heard the loud angry words as he retired, and noticing 
the alarmed expression of the messenger, said good-naturedly : 
“Never fear—that was for my benefit, not yours.” 
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“ Possibly—but my business will not have a tranquillizing 
effect,” was the whispered reply, as the man entered the pre- 
sence Serapion had just quitted. 


CHAPTER V. 
EUDOXIA AND AMANTIUS. 


Eudoxia was alone in her private apartment, seated on a low 
couch, her head resting on her hand, and her eyes fixed on the 
ground. She was buried in thought: only a slight movement 
of one slender foot showed some impatience or irritation. She 
was wonderfully lovely : everything about her was almost dazzling 
in brightness—the brilliant blue eyes, the wealth of shining 
golden hair, the radiant smile, the soft youthful bloom. The 
poets of the day called her a living sunbeam. And to give 
additional charm to all her beauty, she possessed the utmost 
grace of form and movement, an ever-changing expression, a 
commanding dignity, and a winning sweetness. Almost as if she 
had been thinking over her many attractions, she suddenly started 
from her musing attitude murmuring, “ And I am not Empress !” 
She moved restlessly through the splendid room, the marble walls 
and floor of which were covered with silken hangings and Persian 
carpets; the couches, which we should now call chaéses longues, 
and the chairs, were of ivory ; the tables of marble or rare wood, 
supported on pillars of bronze. Faint blue clouds rose from the 
pierced covers of silver incense-burners disposed here and there 
about the room. On one table lay Eudoxia’s writing materials, 
different-sized waxen tablets, which did duty for paper ; golden 
styles, in place of pens. All this luxury gave no pleasure to 
Eudoxia. She did not even notice it: she was busy with her own 
thoughts, and the only sound in the perfect stillness around her 
was the rustle of her light-blue silk dress, as its gold-embroidered 
border swept over the carpet. 

Presently one of her ladies, who regularly succeeded each other 
on guard in the ante-chamber, lifted the curtain before the door, 
saying, “ Amantius is returned.” 

“ At last!” cried Eudoxia ; and as he entered and bent one 
knee before her, she said eagerly, “‘ Well ?” 
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“Most noble Eudoxia, your proposal is declined, with humble 
thanks for your condescending sympathy.” 

“ Amantius !” Her voice trembled with indignation, and her 
eye flashed threateningly. 

“ Most noble Lady, it is as I said.” 

“ But why? It is incomprehensible !—Really, positively de- 
clined, Amantius ?” 

* “ Most respectfully and most positively.” 

“Then you must have managed the affair ill and awkwardly ! 
And I counted so upon you—trusted you so thoroughly! Imagine 
your being unable to carry through a simple thing like that! On 
whom can I rely, if not on you and your fidelity ?” 

“ Always on my fidelity, noble lady ; but I must crave your 
gracious indulgence when I am unable to succeed, as now.” 

“ But why—why are you unable, when it is my will, and you 
profess to be my devoted servant ?” asked Eudoxia passionately. 
Then she added quickly, “ Well, tell me all about it so that I may 
understand.” 

“T had long to wait,” began Amantius, “ before I was admitted 
to the presence of the noble Olympias.” 

Eudoxia interrupted him haughtily: “ Why had you to wait > 
was she not told that you were my messenger ?” 

“ Perhaps you do not know, most noble lady, that Olympias has 
a small hospital for the sick poor in her house. One of them lay 
in the agony of death, and she could not leave him.” 

“ Ah! that was right,” said Eudoxia. 

“So,” Amantius continued, “I had plenty of time to observe 
the plainness—nay, the poverty, of the house which was, in the 
life time of Anicius, the most brilliant in Constantinople. The 
income of the noble Olympias only allows now of the scantiest 
attendance, and, in order to have more to give in alms, she con- 
tents herself with the barest necessaries. The court, the portico, 
the ante-chambers, were all empty, and I had passed through 
many apartments before I heard the hum of a spinning wheel, the 
first sign of human habitation. A young girl was making a 
garment of the same coarse wool which an older woman was 
engaged in spinning. I could not conceal my astonishment at 
finding such work going on in the ante-chamber of a lady of rank; 
and as soon as the elder woman had sent her companion to an- 
nounce my arrival to her mistress, she turned to me as if it was 
a relief to her to pour out her heart. ‘ Yes, you see how we have 
fallen, how far tyranny has been carried! You see how the 
daughter and heiress of Anicius is compelled to live! Was ever 
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such treatment of a noble lady, and a widow too, heard of ! 
Persecution and chicanery without end! First her fortune is taken 
out of her hands, then her income reduced to the half, then still 
lower, so that, as you may see, even the furniture of the house has 
been sold, because my noble mistress would do anything rather 
than give up her little hospital: and now actually her personal 
liberty is restrained, so that she cannot go out to church: is not all 
that beyond endurance ?’” 

“Yes, that it is,” exclaimed Eudoxia; “but the man who is 
audacious enough to insult the wife of the Emperor will not spare 
other women.” 

“T asked,” continued Amantius, “how she bore this persecu- 
tion. ‘O,’ said the good woman, ‘she is a daughter of very great 
and mighty princes, according to the flesh; but after the spirit, 
she is a child of God—a bearer of the Cross. She says that all 
these trials are sent by God, and so must be for her good. And 
in addition to the persecutions of the Consul, she has to bear the 
reproaches of all her relations. They are incessantly pressing a 
second marriage on her, calling her foolish, eccentric, self-willed, 
for preferring to be an ill-used, plundered captive, rather than the 
honoured wife of Elpidius.’” 

“ Strange !” interrupted Eudoxia: “I could not have believed 
that either cruelty or resignation could have gone so far. And it 
makes her rejection of my proposal still more incomprehensible. 
Well, Amantius, you saw her at last ?” 

“The maiden Theone brought back word that I must either wait 
till her mistress could leave the hospital, or return another day. I 
chose to wait, and the faithful attendant of Olympias told me 
much of her mistress, with whom she had lived from her child- 
hood. Everything shows that, from the first, her heart was given 
to heavenly things, though her father lived and died a pagan, and 
her mother was only baptized on her death-bed.” 

“Ts it not true,” asked Eudoxia, “that Olympias was brought 
up by Sylvia, the sister of that horrible Rufinus ?” 

“No, most noble Eudoxia: Anicius seems, in spite of his 
paganism, to have been an upright, superior man, and to have 
dealt quite fairly by his daughter. He was on intimate terms with 
several bishops and priests, and begged one of them to recom- 
mend him a Christian lady to supply her mother’s place to the 
little orphan. The bishop sent him his own sister, Theodosia, 
and while gaiety of all sorts went on in the palace, she and her 
young charge occupied the quiet rooms at the back, and there 
Olympias learnt to pity and to help the poor, the sick, and the 
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wretched. Sylvia was a friend of Theodosia’s, so that Olympias 
had her example before her eyes. You remember, lady, how 
brave she was in concealing and ministering to the persecuted 
Christians in the time of the Arian Emperor Valens.” 

“ Imagine a Rufinus and a Sylvia being branches of the same 
stem !” cried Eudoxia: ‘and imagine such a man having been a 
Christian! But why not?” she went on bitterly, “ Eutropius is 
one! I always wish I had known Olympias sooner: but she 
never visited Marsa.” 

“Every one thought,” continued Amantius, “that after her 
father’s death Olympias would lead a life of holy virginity, so my 
informant told me, but her guardian, the Prefect Procopius, was so 
anxious for her to accept the proposals of the excellent Nebridius 
that she consented from a feeling of duty. She was soon a 
widow, and at eighteen she bade adieu to the world and its 
pleasures, and has ever since lived only for her Lord. Her faithful 
Theodosia is dead also, and the noble Olympias is a poor slave in 
the home of her fathers. Well, at last I saw her, and delivered 
your message, most noble Eudoxia, in the words you used. I said 
that you urged her to join with all who were suffering under the 
tyranny of the Consul, ina common appeal to the justice of the 
Emperor. The louder, the more numerous the voices, the more 
sure would be the fall of the favourite. ‘The answer was very 
gentle, but very firm. ‘If I were not concerned in the matter, 
and if I could hope to save another from oppression, I would 
appeal to Cesar Augustus without hesitation. As it is I can do 
nothing.’ ‘Do you think, then,’ I asked, ‘that it is not lawful to 
resist injustice, when it is possible, wherever we find it? She 
replied by another question: ‘Can we be sure that what we call 
injustice, when directed against ourselves, may not be, in the hand 
of God, a hidden and higher kind of justice? It was difficult to 
answer such simple humility ; but I could not abandon your com- 
mission so easily, so I said: ‘It cannot be difficult for so high- 
minded a person as you to put yourself out of the question, 
and to appeal against these unheard of proceedings as if they were 
directed against another.’ ‘That is mere cavilling,’ she said 
quietly: ‘I can only go to work straightforwardly.’ I made one 
more attempt, representing that Caesar Augustus is ignorant of the 
extent of her oppression, and that she alone can enlighten him 
on the matter, because Eutropius would reject any other witness as 
false and calumnious. ‘Let the illustrious Arcadius once learn the 
truth, and the fall of the favourite is certain.’ ‘And that 
means——?”’ she asked. ‘His fate will rest with the Cesar 
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Augustus,’ I said, ‘who will be merciful, as he always is.’ ‘ But 
Eutropius has enemies,’ she returned: ‘the whole city—nay, the 
whole empire, is his deadly enemy. Do you not think that this 
universal hatred will clamour for the extremity of punishment, 
and that its irresistible tide will overpower the imperial clemency?’ 
I could say nothing, for I believe it would be so; and she went 
on : ‘ You see, of course, that I can have no hand ra this, and that 
it is an additional reason for my refusing to entertain the proposal 
of the most noble Eudoxia.’ ‘You are prepared, then,’ I said, 
‘to remain in an imprisonment, which debars you from even 
entering achurch, for as long as it pleases Eutropius?” ‘O no,’ 
was her smiling answer, ‘but for as long as it pleases God.’ After 
that I could say no more. She charged me to thank you humbly 
for your sympathy, and to entreat you to endeavour to persuade 
Elpidius to think better of this matter. Then she dismissed me.” 

“And that was all that passed? You were not very pressing, 
Amantius, not very lavish of words.” 

“Lady, I grant it ; but what more could I say to a woman who 
gave the most unanswerable reasons in the simplest manner, and 
who was so dignified in her meekness that I could not venture on 
a word more than she permitted ?” 

“ Well,” returned Eudoxia, “if you are not a clever diplomatist, 
you are faithful and discreet. Of course this is not to be spoken 
of: as to the thing itself, I will manage it without Olympias.” 

“ Most noble Eudoxia, you are displeased with me, I see, and 
with reason. ‘Therefore——” 

She interrupted him kindly: “ Nonsense, Amantius, you must 
not take my words so seriously. What could you do with a 
fanatical woman ?” 

“If you would allow me to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, I might return a little improved, and. 

“ And, perhaps, instead of returning at all, remain with the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, or in the picus Jerome’s monastery 
at Bethlehem: I can prophesy how the pilgrimage would end. 
No, no, Amantius, I have answered you before on that subject. 
Whether you need improvement or not in God’s sight I do not 
know, but 7 am quite satisfied with you as you are.” 

“Most noble Eudoxia!” said a youthful voice behind the 
curtain. 

“ Enter, Gunilda ; what is it?’ A remarkably beautiful girl, 
with a strikingly proud manner and bearing, came in, saying, with 
a foreign accent, “It is a messenger from my father to know when 
you can speak to the general.” 
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“Go to him, Amantius, and learn whether Gainas is in the city : 
if so, let him come at once to me. He would not leave the army 
except on important business. Come here, Gunilda,” she said, as 
soon as Amantius disappeared, drawing the young girl affection- 
ately to a cushion at her feet, “tell me how you are getting on.” 

“ Very well, lady.” 

“ And have you made up your mind to be instructed ?” 

“ No, lady.” 

“ How, then, can it be well with you,” said Eudoxia, vehe- 
mently, “while you continue ungrateful, disobedient, and a 
heretic ?” 

“ Not ungrateful, dear lady: but I must speak as I think. And 
so I pray you to let me return to my father.” 

“ A camp is no place for a girl of fifteen, Gunilda: I brought 
you here to be with my ladies for that very reason. What do you 
miss here ?” 

““ My people, lady, and my freedom !” 

“ Little barbarian !” said Eudoxia, smiling. 

“O let me go!” cried the girl passionately, “ not to the camp 
—O no! but let me see my home, the wooded banks of the 
Danube, once more.” 

At this moment Amantius returned, saying: “ Lady, Gainas is 
himself the messenger,” and a tall stately man in the dress of a 
common soldier appeared on the threshold. 

“‘ My father !” cried Gunilda ; but the soldier stopped the eager 
movements of the girl by a sign, and Eudoxia said, “ Go to my 
children, dear Gunilda ;” then, turning to the Gothic general, she 
spoke in a low agitated voice : ‘‘ What great trouble, or what great 
good fortune has brought you hither, and in this dress, noble 
Gainas ?” 

“Leo is dead, lady,” was the quiet answer. “She uttered a 
low cry of joy; then drawing a deep sigh of relief, leant back 
among her cushions. 

“ Now we must act! Does the Cesar Augustus know?” 
Gainas shrugged his shoulders silently. 

“‘ How did the miserable creature die ?” 

“Of sheer cowardice, I should say. He had crossed the 
Hellespont, and was waiting, helpless and terrified, for Tribigild’s 
next movement, and there in that panic of uncertainty and terror 
he found his death. And Ionia will be an easy prey now for 
Tribigild.” 

“ Nay, noble Gainas, you will save it, and defend the throne of 
your sovereign.” 
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“T will defend Aim, lady, and you, and your children, but not a 
throne on whose steps Eutropius plays the Emperor,” answered 
the haughty Goth. “Four years ago my hand set this empire free 
from the brutal tyranny of Rufinus; and during all that time I 
have seen honours, riches, and the highest dignities of the state 
showered on his contemptible successor, while I, little trusted, 
and meanly rewarded, remain what I was then—General of the 
Goths. As long as Eutropius is at the helm, things may go as they 
will for me. Let Tribigild take Ionia—let him take Constantinople 
if he likes. I will take you, noble Eudoxia, and the Cesar 
Augustus to my army in Thessaly: you will be in safety there. 
Then let Eutropius save the Empire and conquer Tribigild! But if 
J am to march against him, if Z am to act at all—Eutropius must 
fall.” 

“ He shall fall!” said Eudoxia firmly: “ there shall be an end 
of all this shame.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLYMPIAS AND GUNILDA. 


After dismissing Amantius Olympias returned to her own 
apartments, for the room in which she had received him was 
reserved for visitors, and therefore was furnished in some degree 
according to the fashion of the world, poor and mean as it had 
seemed to the chamberlain. Her relations came to see her 
occasionally, and their displeasure with her would only have 
been increased by the coarse matting which supplied the place 
of a carpet, and the common chairs which, instead of couches 
and cushions, formed the furniture of her own room. She sat 
down to her work—altar-cloths for poor churches—she had 
no longer the power of giving costlier offerings. She was lovely 
and noble in person as in character. In spite of the external : 
brilliancy of her position, she had known sorrow from her 
childhood. She had lost literally every one near and dear to 
her, and at eighteen she was alone in the world. And the 
world could not understand the fair young widow with her 
contempt for all its gifts and pleasures: if her retired life had 
been caused by intense sorrow for her husband's loss, the thing 
would have been more intelligible : but as it was———! Olympias 
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went quietly on her way, undeterred by blame and ridicule. 
With all her decision and reserve of character, she had a 
vivid imagination and a loving heart; so there was nothing 
stiff or hard in this quiet firmness. How could there be? It 
was not that she was joyless or loveless, but that her joy and 
her love were not of this world. Such was Olympias, no 
creation of fiction, but one of the most noble of the many 
noble Christian women of antiquity. 

It was growing dim in the little room, which, after the 
Eastern custom, was only lighted by the opened door: the 
principal rooms above had what we should now call sky-lights. 
The door of the room in which Olympias sat opened into a 
small inner court paved with bright-coloured tiles, in the midst 
of which played a sparkling fountain. She had'let her work 
fall on her. lap, and her beautiful dark eyes rested on the danc- 
ing water with a dreamy expression, half thoughtful and half 
sad. Suddenly a female figure stood in the door way, who 
threw back her veil with a quick gesture, and asked, as abruptly, 
“Are you the noble Olympias?” 

Theone followed her closely and said, “Pardon me, my 
honoured mistress, the lady would take no denial, though I 
told her you did not receive visitors so late.” 

“ Bring us a lamp, Theone,” said Olympias; then turning to 
the stranger, “Who are you, lady, and what do you want with 
me?” 

“My name is Gunilda, and I am sent by the most noble 
Eudoxia. She bids me tell you that the fall of the man who 
persecuted you is unavoidable: so that your appeal to the 
Cesar Augustus would not be the cause of his ruin, though it 
would have more weight than many others.” 

“ But how is it,” asked Olympias, in surprise, “that you, so 
young, and a foreigner as your accent shows, are sent to me 
with a confidential message ?” 

“My father,” answered Gunilda, “is well acquainted with the 
plans of the most noble Eudoxia, therefore she judged his 
daughter a fitting messenger. My father is Gainas, the General 
of the Gothic legion, ...... and I am indeed a foreigner and 
a stranger in this land.” 

“Poor child!” said Olympias kindly. 

“Not so, lady,” answered the girl proudly, “my father’s 
daughter is not poor. But you seem to be indeed poor, for 
your beautiful palace is bare and empty, and this room is 
hardly good enough for a common servant.” 
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“T am like you,” said Olympias, with a sweet smile, “my 
Father’s daughter is not poor.” 

“No; I know that you are really very rich: they often 
speak of you at the court. But at this moment you are very 
poor ; that lamp which your maid has brought is of common 
earthenware, such as only the poorest people use. ..... 
Surely you will do your part to escape from the tyranny of this 
odious Eutropius ?” 

“Tt is not long since,” said Olympias, “that I sent my answer 
by the chamberlain Amantius.” 

“It was an unsatisfactory answer,” returned Gunilda, “or 
I should not be here.” 

“And do you think that one’s ideas of right and wrong 
change from one hour to another ?” 

Gunilda felt, as Amantius had done, that there was nothing 
more to be said. Presently she spoke again: ‘You are very 
generous—or very proud.” 

“TI do not know about that,” said Olympias simply; “but 
I know that it is written: ‘Love those who hate and persecute 
you’; and I know..... ” she broke off abruptly. 

“Why do you stop?” asked Gunilda eagerly, “will you not 
let me know your reasons?” 

“You are a Goth, and, I suppose, an Arian ?” said Olympias. 

“Both,” she answered haughtily. 

“Then you would not understand the reason I was about 
to give; for the Christian charity which forgives our enemies 
springs from the Christian faith..... and you do not know 

“ 7 do not,” said the young Goth seriously, “but Eudoxia does, 
and her way of thinking and acting is not like yours.” 

“We shall all have to give account of our own actions, not 
those of others. Therefore we must neither judge others, 
nor blindly follow them. Eudoxia acts as she thinks right, 
and will not refuse me the same liberty of conscience.” ans- 
wered Olympias gently. 

“And why do you never appear at Court?” cried Gunilda. 

“My life since my husband’s death has been a very retired 
one. Besides, for the last three years I have been out of favour 
with the Czsar Augustus, and, lastly, how do you think my dress 
would look there ?” 

“Strange, perhaps, but beautiful !” answered the girl “I do 
not know how it is, but here—with you—I feel ready to weep.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Olympias kindly. 
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“You have no need, dear lady,” and Gunilda’s beautiful 
eyes glistened—“ now I must go, but I thank you from my 
heart.” 

“For what?” asked Olympias: “you quite understand my 
answer ?” 

“TI thank you for being what you are,” and Gunilda looked 
wistfully round the shabby little room. “I shall never forget 
you in the splendour and gaiety of the Palace. But you may 
be easy about the message, I quite understand it, and I will 
deliver it faithfully.” 

She rose to go: Olympias accompanied her to the court: 
it lay bathed in moonlight, and the drops of the fountain were 
changed into sparkling liquid diamonds, while the great peace- 
ful stars looked down silently from their golden thrones. 

“The stars are your torchbearers,” said Gunilda; “farewell, 
you holy and happy one.” 

Olympias did not return to her room, but went to another, 
where she watched and prayed till dawn by the corpse of the 
poor man who had died that day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EUDOXIA’S TRIUMPH. 


‘Tue news of Leo’s death had placed Eutropius in great perplexity : 
he summoned his council to discuss the question how to supply 
the vacant post, but the only result seemed to be an exhibition 
of the incompetency and cowardice of all its members. Osius, 
a guondam cook, and a great favourite with Eutropius, was just 
now under his displeasure for his obstinate refusal to take the 
command of Leo’s troops; and the Consul’s temper was not 
improved by his representations that Eutropius himself was really 
the proper person to do so. It was then suggested that Leo’s 
death should be concealed, and the troops ordered to prevent 
Tribigild, at all risks, from crossing the Hellespont. It seems in- 
conceivable that the idea of issuing such an order, to be carried 
out by troops without a general, could be seriously entertained : 
but it must be remembered that the council of Eutropius consisted 
of men as low-born, as ignorant, and as incompetent as himself. 
Osius considered that it would be easy to keep the Emperor 
in the dark, as the only person likely to be informed of the 
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truth was Eudoxia, and her estrangement from him was a security 
for her silence. But Eutropius objected that the truth would 
infallibly be known and spread among the people by means of 
the numerous vessels daily arriving from Ionia, and a universal 
panic would be the consequence. ‘The inventive genius of the 
Spanish cook suggested, as a means of amusing the populace 
and diverting their interest, a general gathering of all the public 
dancers in the circus. “It would be a complete novelty,” he 
said, ‘‘and a greater success than chariot-racing or any of the 
usual shows.” Eutropius received the idea favourably, only he 
urged that the nature of the entertainment must not be plainly 
described in the public announcement. ‘‘We must merely ad- 
vertise an entirely new spectacle, otherwise let the Golden-mouth 
get an inkling of the truth, and mount his pulpit to warn the 
people in one of his fanatical outbursts, and perhaps to disclose 
this state of affairs in Ionia—and I will not answer for the 
consequences.” 

Other plans were ripening besides the Consul’s. Very early in 
the morning Gainas asked an audience of the Emperor, who was 
utterly astonished at seeing him in Constantinople, and in the 
dress of a common soldier. There was a dark cloud on the 
General’s brow, as he bent one knee and saluted Arcadius. 
“ Hail, invincible Emperor! and mayest thou ever be so.” 

“What news do you bring? Have the hordes of the Huns 
crossed our frontiers of Thrace or Thessaly?” 

“Thrace and Thessaly are tranquil, for I am there,” answered 
the haughty soldier; “and your throne is not threatened by the 
Huns.” 

“By Tribigild, then?” asked the Emperor abruptly. Gainas 
bent his head. “Is Leo defeated? Elpidius mentioned ru- 
mours of evil tidings; since then I have heard nothing: explain 
yourself fully.” 

“Your army in Ionia is defeated, dispersed, destroyed—Leo 
is dead—Tribigild on the shores of the Hellespont, ready to 
cross to Constantinople.” 

“ And you are here! It was your duty to defend the Thracian 
coast of the Hellespont with your troops, and so avert the 
danger! and in such a crisis you have dared to leave the army, 
and to appear before me in the Hebdomon Palace !” 

“TI have so dared,” was the bold answer, “for it is time that, 
for once, the truth should be heard there—and in order to 
avoid exciting suspicion and alarm, the general of your army 
comes in this guise.” 
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“ And what is the truth which you say must be heard ?” 

“ Most Illustrious, Tribigild is my countryman, he was my 
friend: and even yet he trusts me. I have received a secret 
communication from him, informing me that he is willing to 
make peace with you, and to put down the insurrection of the 
Gothic colony in Phrygia, on one condition, and one only.” 

** And that condition is?” 

“The head of Eutropius !” 

Arcadius started up. “The head of my wisest and most 
faithful servant !—do you imagine I shall make ¢hat the peace- 
offering to a barbarian chief?” 

“Ts that servant wise who sends a cowardly Greek against 
a brave barbarian ?” asked Gainas with cutting coldness :—“ and 
what is his fidelity shown by? e is a faithful servant to his 
lord who, unable to endure the degradation of the empire, 
proposes a way of stopping it. The oppression, the venality 
of Eutropius call down the curses. of the whole Eastern Empire 
on your throne. Is that fidelity ?” 

“He is personally faithful to me,” stammered Arcadius. 

“Like a dog as he is,” said the Goth scornfully: ‘‘ where 
is his fidelity, when the security of the throne, the peace of 
the kingdom, the welfare of your dominions are at stake ?” 

“* Noble Gainas,” pleaded Arcadius, “ you will conquer Tribigild, 
and make your own terms with him afterwards.” 

‘No, mighty Emperor,” answered Gainas in the same tone of 
cold determination, “that I will not do. Shall the Goths 
slaughter one another that Eutropius may pursue his course of 
cruelty and perfidy unchecked? Never! Let his guilty head 
fall, and the Phrygian rebellion is at an end, for it is not against 
you, most clement Emperor, but against this man’s unheard of 
tyranny.” 

“Tt is impossible !” groaned Arcadius :—‘‘ Eutropius has ene- 
mies; he is slandered! I cannot believe the evil that is said 
of him.” 

An unwonted movement was heard at this moment in the 
ante-chambers. Gainas listened for an instant, then he said ; 
“You will not believe me? well then, I must hope that more 
eloquent lips than the rude Goth’s will have the power which 
I have not.” 

As he spoke, Eudoxia entered. The inexpressive countenance 
of the Emperor was lighted up by a flash of intense delight. 
“ Eudoxia! and with the children! O welcome, welcome, my* 
beloved one: tears, my Eudoxia? nay, do not weep.” 
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Eudoxia was very pale, her lips were trembling, and her eyes 
dim: she held her youngest child, Pulcheria, in her arms, 
the little Flaccilla was clinging to her dress: she came quickly 
to Arcadius and knelt at his feet. ‘Must I not weep? You, 
and only you, illustrious Emperor, can dry my tears.” 

“How, Eudoxia?—speak—you have but to say what you 
wish, and it is done.” 

Her answer came without a pause: “ Eutropius must fall.” 

“ Now, mighty Emperor, will you believe me?” asked Gainas 


bitterly. 
“Leave us !” said’ Arcadius : but Eudoxia interposed authorita- 
tively: “Not so, my lord and husband. Let him hear all, 


for it is in his power to confirm every charge which I have to 
make against Eutropius.” 

“That unfortunate Eutropius! Gainas has already been 
telling me of his misdeeds ; but what have you to do with them? 
He cannot have offended you, or, at least, not seriously.” 

“What !” cried Eudoxia, “is the degradation of the empire 
over which my husband rules—are the curses which rest on 
his head and the heads of my innocent children, nothing to me? 
Can I see that wretched man guiding the sceptre which the 
great Theodosius once bore, which you, my lord and husband, 
still bear, and not weep tears of blood over its disgrace? Can 
I see how he deals with those who merit the deepest reverence, 
and not feel burning indignation? He takes from the Church 
the ancient hallowed right of sanctuary, thus bitterly insulting 
the Patriarch and all good Christians in him ;—and why? be- 
cause he will not have one spot on earth, where men may find 
shelter from his tyrannical violence. He persecutes ladies of 
the noblest birth and purest virtue, such as Olympias and Pen- 
tadia, in order to seize on their property. Every place, every 
dignity has its price, and the fittest man is always the highest 
bidder ! and is all this nothing to me!” 

She had risen from her knees, and stood in her tears, her 
beauty and her anger, before the agitated Arcadius. 

“Calm yourself, my Eudoxia—dry your tears, it shall not be 
so—things shall be altered, only be calm.” 

“No,” she answered passionately, “I can not, and will not: 
I have kept silence, and suffered in silence only too long: now 
I will speak! That vile Eutropius stands between me and my 
husband.” 

“You are mistaken, Eudoxia; on this point you are wrong,” 
cried Arcadius. 
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“And do you imagine that I do not know why I am not 
Augusta?” she asked slowly, and fixing her eyes on Arcadius, 
who remained silent and embarrassed : 

““T repeat it, he stands between us: your silence proves the 
truth of my words: and you say he cannot have offended me! 
Arcadius, what woman would not be offended—outraged? You 
would have made me Augusta long ago—you would have 
made your wife Empress: but Eutropius will not allow it: 
he fears my influence, he fears my looking into things and seeing 
how they stand: and therefore he comes between us, and I 
am not Augusta !” 

“T will make you so this very day!” exclaimed Arcadius in 
increasing excitement. 

“My lord and husband, I will thank you for it gladly and 
gratefully, if before conferring this honour on me you order 
Eutropius to leave the Palace, the city; if possible the Empire. 
There is not room for both of us in this palace and at your 
side :—let him go, and let him suffer that with which he has 
threatened me.” 

“Threatened you? Eudoxia! what do you mean?—who can 
dare to threaten you?” 

“ Eutropius dares to do anything 
bitterly. 

“Tt is too much—speak, Eudoxia !” 

“T meant not to speak of it, to force my lips to silence, 
though they were burning to tell the insult. So I asked you, 
my lord, to grant me a time of solitude and retirement. I 
wished to compose my mind, to struggle with the indignation 
I felt, and to conquer it.” 

“What was it that he threatened? speak !” 

“You know,” said Eudoxia, “that I have a woman’s love for 
jewels, and ornaments: Eutropius knows it too, and in order 
to please me, he has from time to time brought me beautiful 
diamonds, just as one might coax a child with toys. This 
happened a few days ago: they were splendid diamonds, and 
I said I would have them set in the diadem which I would 
wear as Augusta. He answered, ‘that title can only be borne 
by the mother of an heir to the throne.’ I cried ‘Yes; it can 
be borne in any case by the wife of the Emperor! Then he 
dared to answer: ‘/ made you the Emperor’s wife, and only 
I can make you Augusta. Remember, too, that I, who raised 
you to the throne, can drag you from it.’ Yes—he dared to 
use this language to me, to your wife—the mother of your 
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children—he to me—Eutropius to Eudoxia!” As she spoke, 
her face had turned still paler than before, her lips trembled 
so that she could scarcely speak, and her voice was harsh and 
altered. As she ended she gave way altogether, and sank into 
a chair in a passion of tears. 

Arcadius, out of himself at the sight of Eudoxia’s anguish, 
cried out, “Enough! let him be summoned hither: the wretch 
shall be punished as you demand, and as is only too just. He 
shall be banished for ever from our presence, stripped of all 
his titles, honours, dignities, and possessions ; and he shall end 
his life where he has sent worthier men to end theirs—in Col- 
chis or some oasis of the Libyan Desert.” 

“ Hail, mighty Emperor! the state is saved!” shouted the 
triumphant Gainas, as he rushed out impetuously, to lose no 
time in having the Consul summoned, and to spread the tidings 
of the favourite’s doom in the city, where it caused more re- 
joicing than the news of a hundred victories. Eudoxia’s pas- 
sionate tears had done what no arguments, however just and 
reasonable, would ever have accomplished—Arcadius gave up 
his favourite. 


Motes on the French Agplums for the Jngane 
under the cave of Religious, 


THE writer of the following notes, being anxious to enquire 
into the practical working of asylums for the insane as adminis- 
tered by religious, has lately visited several institutions of the 
kind in France, which, he believes, are as unknown to most 
English people as they were a short time ago to himself; and 
he therefore thinks that some account of the religious com- 
munities of that country which have deveted themselves to this 
extremely important work, may not be without interest for the 
readers of the Month. 

At first sight it seems strange, and very contrary to the 
ordinary state of French institutions, that in so many places 
religious establishments, not belonging to the public, should 
have the care, not only of private patients, but also of the 
poor who are placed there at the public charge. The reason 
is that, until the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, scarcely 
any provision for the insane existed. At the revival of religion 
in France several of the newly-founded or restored religious 
orders, in their earnest search for fresh fields for their devoted 
charity, turned their attention to these neglected outcasts of 
humanity, and various asylums for their reception were estab- 
lished, especially in the north of France. The good thus done 
was immense ; these poor lunatics being taken from the chains 
and cruelty which had too often been their lot at home, and 
placed in at least comparative comfort and freedom. 

After several unsatisfactory attempts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the insane poor, the French legislature passed an 
act in 1838, by which each department was compelled to pro- 
vide for its lunatics. ‘They were to do this, either by building 
new asylums, or by availing themselves of those already exist- 
ing. The religious communities already engaged in this work 
were therefore in many instances encouraged and assisted to 
enlarge their establishments, the departments undertaking to 
pay just sufficient to defray the expense of keeping a patient, 
usually one franc a day, and hence arose the many large asylums 
of which I am about to speak. 
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So far as I know, only one religious order of men has under- 
taken the care of the insane. The “Brothers of St. John of 
God” do not confine themselves to this work; they have also 
in France reformatory and industrial schools, and hospices for 
the aged poor, and used formerly to have the care of several 
hospitals; but, on their return to France after the Revolution, 
in 1818, they found that the insane poor of Brittany were so 
terribly neglected, that they did not hesitate in devoting them- 
selves to the improvement of their condition. There was a 
certain fitness in this, for St. John of God, as if to prepare him 
to be the founder of the Order which bears his name, had 
experienced in his own person the horrors of a medieval Spanish 
asylum, and had, among his works of charity, preceded our 
English and French physicians by 300 years in endeavouring 
to govern lunatics by kindness, instead of cruelty. The first 
house opened by the “ Brothers of Charity,” as they called 
themselves, was at Dinan in Brittany; but the present building 
was only begun in 1828, and has undergone repeated enlarge- 
ments since that time, the new handsome church attached to 
the asylum being hardly yet completed. This gradual enlarge- 
ment has unavoidably caused some confusion and irregularity 
in the arrangement of the different parts of the building, which 
is in every other respect one of the most perfect of the kind 
on the Continent—but it is the best proof of the well-merited 
success of the community in their labours. There are about 
600 patients at present in the asylum, of whom the majority 
are pauper lunatics—the male patients of the two departments 
of Morbihan and Cétes du Nord; the remainder being divided 
into several classes, according to the rank in life of the patient, 
and the amount of attendance required for him. There are 
about 100 Brothers in the community, all of whom are em- 
ployed, more or less directly, in the care of the insane, and 
the amount of watchfulness exercised by them over their 
charge day and night cannot be exceeded in the best managed 
asylums. The day-rooms and dormitories for all classes of 
patients are more cheerful than in most French institutions, 
having pictures, statuettes, and other ornaments in them, mostly 
of a religious character. All kinds of amusement are provided 
and encouraged, and I was glad to see many interested either 
in reading books and newspapers, or in playing at cards, chess, 
-draughts, billiards, and (of course, being Frenchmen) at dominoes. 
More serious occupation is found for those whom it may benefit; 
the admirable farm and park are to a great extent kept in order 
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‘by the patients ; while others act as clerks or accountants. Yet 


the religious complain that their efforts in this way are greatly 
hindered by the laziness and untidiness natural to the Bretons, 
with whom they have to deal. 

The Brothers of St. John of God have two other asylums 
in France; one at Lyons, of which I know very little, and 
one at Lille. This last is by no means so admirable or con- 
venient a building as that at Dinan; but much more can be 
here done in the way of employing the inmates. Thus there 
is a theatre, a band of “ orphéonistes,” and of vocal performers, 
a kind of “estaminet,” and even a fire-brigade, which has 
several times been of use in the town. It may be doubted 
whether this last mentioned occupation is one which might 
not be very injurious to lunatics; but of course the members 
of the fire-brigade are specially selected patients, and, at any 
rate, the religious assure me that they have never observed 
any evil results. 

All the other religious communities in France who undertake 
the care of the insane are communities of nuns. In some 
few of these asylums female patients only are received, (as at 
Saint Brieuc and Rennes); but in most of them there are 
also lay men-servants, who have the charge of male patients, 
the nuns only visiting the infirmary, and having the general 
direction of the house. 

Of all these establishments, the largest, and in some respects. 
perhaps the best, is the “ Bon Sauveur,” at Caen. The good 
work.was begun here in 1820 by an ecclesiastic of the town, 
and has been usually prosperous. It now covers a very large 
space, near the glorious Norman church, built by William the 
Conqueror, in one of the most open suburbs of the town. The 
buildings are grouped, very irregularly, round a large open 
arcade or cloister, but are so completely disconnected that the 
“service” (for baths, meals, &c.,) must be unusually difficult. 
On the other hand, this plan has the advantage of making the 
establishment rather more cheerful. The house is extremely 
clean and well ventilated, and the patients (a good test of an 
asylum) quiet and orderly; but the rooms are comparatively 
bare and comfortless to our English eyes, and there is no very 
great provision, apparently, for occupation or amusement. ‘The 
average number of patients is goo, about half of whom are 
men. ‘The majority are poor, placed in this institution by the 
department, but private patients are also received, for sums 
varying from £24 to £200 a year. 
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The highest class of patients (those paying £160 to £200 a 
year) are lodged in small cottages, of two or three rooms, 
situated in a very cheerful, well kept garden: this is one of 
the best distinctive features of the asylum. Another good point 
is, the absence of bars or gratings at the windows in the modern 
part of the building. The epileptic patients are kept in a 
house apart (not an uncommon arrangement in France), of one 
story only, in order to prevent accidents. Extensive as this 
establishment is, and admirable as are many of the arrange- 
ments in it, two circumstances undoubtedly prevent its perfect 
efficiency. 

One of these is the large number of patients, which alone 
renders supervision more difficult; but as if this were not 
enough, the community has also a school of about 200 deaf 
and dumb children, and a middle-school for some too girls, 
in the same enclosure, forming something more like a village 
or small town, than a single institution. Although there are 
250 nuns and a large number of “gardiens,” it is difficult to 
believe that sufficient unity of direction can exist under such 
conditions. The same order has also established three other 
asylums for the insane since its foundation in 1820, all of 
which are said to be very successful, but of which I have no 
personal knowledge. 

At Pontorson, midway between Dol and Avranches, and at 
the foot of Mont St. Michel, is an asylum of a rather different 
character. This was founded not long before the Revolution, 
by private charity, the funds of which are still administered by 
a committee. The house is served by nuns, and “gardiens” for 
the male patients, of whom there are about 300, with 250 females. 
The greater part of the inmates are pauper lunatics, for each 
of whom the department pays one franc a day; but private 
patients are also received, the highest class paying 4100 a year. 
The house is extremely well kept, and occupation, of as varied 
a character as may be, is provided. 

A modified form of mechanical restraint, by means of straight- 
waistcoats, clogs, &c., is employed (as far as I know) in all 
French asylums, whether under religious or secular management. 
Although I could obtain no very precise information as to the 
extent to which its use prevails, I am inclined to think it is 
employed less frequently in the asylums which adopt modern 
improvements, than in those which keep to the old ways, 
and certainly most rarely in those houses which (like Dinan and 
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Lille) have carried out most completely the means of occupying 
and amusing their patients. 

This would be alone a strong argument against mechanical 
means ; but I confess that, although I left England a thorough 
believer in the principle of absolute non-restraint, as becomes 
a countryman of the illustrious Conolly, I was led, by the argu- 
ments used by the superintendents of French asylums, to doubt 
its universal applicability. ‘Thus I am sure there is some truth 
in what is stated by Morel, one of the greatest authorities on 
insanity, that French lunatics are, cef/eris paribus, more refractory 
than English, on account partly of their more excitable natural 
character, partly of the greater social equality prevailing in 
France ; and, if this difference exists, it is quite possible that 
straight waistcoats and the like may sometimes be necessary. 
But there is not much weight in the ordinary argument, that 
mechanical restraint is less exciting to the patient than that 
exercised directly by attendants ; for the very essence of Conolly’s 
system consists, not in the mere abolition of such coercion, 
but in the management of the patient by appealing to what 
remains of sanity in him and working on the better side of his 
nature. 

The Superior of the Dinan asylum objected, with more plausi- 
bility, that certain excesses of the non-restraint system, which 
made some stir in England two years ago, were a “ reductio ad 
absurdum” of the system itself; I regretted extremely for the 
credit of our English institutions, that he had heard of these 
occurrences, but could not allow the validity of his reasoning. 

Asylums managed entirely by religious seem to me to have 
the following advantages over those in public hands. In the 
first place, an energetic superior, being sole master, can carry 
out any alterations and improvements which his experience may 
suggest, while in the government institutions the medical super- 
intendent is often checked and thwarted in his efforts by the 
“Commission de Surveillance,” the members of which have often 
no practical knowledge of the needs of the insane. Secondly, 
admirable as is the spirit animating the great French physicians 
of this class, whose devotedness has done so much to improve 
the condition of their afflicted fellow-creatures, there must always 
be, in every public institution (especially if administered by the 
bureaucratic French) a certain unbending stiffness, which is 
only rarely found in a work managed by religious ;—the difference 
which must exist between even the ideally perfect workhouse, 
and a hospice of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
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The employment of nuns in waiting upon the patients, 
which prevails generally throughout the government institutions, 
appears to me to be an unfortunate compromise, which is at- 
tended by a very evident evil of its own. In every such estab- 
lishment, it will be found upon cross-examination, that the 
doctor is dissatisfied with the religious, looking upon them as 
not thoroughly subject to his authority: while the nuns, on 
their side, complain of the doctor’s interference with their 
private rules and regulations. On the other hand, as far as I 
have had opportunity of judging, in the asylums I have described 
above, the doctor and nuns seemed good friends, and thoroughly 
content to work harmoniously together to the same end. This 
would go far to prove, that the dissatisfaction in the public 
asylums (which must interfere greatly with their efficiency) is 
owing to the false position in which both the doctor and religious 
are placed by this “imperium in imperio” arrangement. The 
main point required about an asylum evidently is complete 
unity of government; and this is best secured, either by em- 
ploying only lay keepers under a medical superintendent, as 
in England, or by placing pauper patients in an establishment 
belonging entirely to religious, as in the asylums of which I 
have been writing. Supposing an active and searching system 
of government inspection to prevail, I am induced to believe 
that the latter of these alternatives is, in many respects, pre- 
ferable to the former. I attach special importance to the more 
flexible character of asylums administered by religious, because 
I am convinced that the present practice of keeping patients of 
every class, and of all degrees of madness, in public or private 
asylums, must sooner or later be considerably modified ; and, 
if the “cottage” system (a sort of modified Gheel) be some 
day introduced into England, I am sure that it can be best 
worked by religious or those trained by them. 


J.RG. 
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THOSE thinkers who love rather to speculate hopefully 
upon the future than to dwell with regret upon the past, 
may perhaps see, among the races of which the population 
of Europe is composed, more than one of which it may 
be said that its past history has been rather a preparation 
for greatness in centuries yet to come than the actual 
achievement of prominent and commanding influence on 
the course of human civilisation and progress. More than 
one European nation may certainly be said not yet to 
have had its opportunity, as France, and Spain, and Eng- 
land, and Germany have had theirs: and the philosopher 
may well sec in the struggles and sufferings of such races 
the discipline which is making them ready for hardy and 
vigorous action when the onward tide of events shall lift 
them upon its crest. The facts of our own time might 
naturally suggest to such thinkers the idea that the time 
of the Irish race has at last come. There were indeed ages 
now long past away—though they have left their mark 
even to the present moment—when Ireland was a beacon 
tower of religion and Christian civilisation to the rest of 
Europe. Then, as now, the Celtic race had the high com- 
mission to travel into distant lands, and to bear with it 
the light of Christian faith and cultivation. But Ireland 
was then a missionary by means of her priests and monks, 
rather than of the mass of her children, thrown by the 
waves of emigration upon the shores of new worlds: and 
for many centuries since that time she has been a 
captive and a sufferer, struggling for dear life to maintain 
the essence of her faith and her national existence, rather 
than filling her due place at the council-board of nations, 
or taking an influential part in the advance of knowledge 
and the beneficent conquests of peace. Now, however, as 
we have said, her time seems to be coming. No one can 
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forecast the history of the future, but it is a rule of the 
Providential order of the world that the great elements 
and seminal powers of human progress are prepared long 
before the time of their most fruitful action, and that new 
phases and conditions of society do not arise accidentally, 
but unfold themselves successively as by laws of natural 
growth. 

In the last few centuries, Europe has, as it were, flung 
herself over the globe, and taken possession—either by 
the ascendancy of ‘her intelligence, or the actual in-pouring 
of her population—of all but the whole of America and 
Australasia, as well as of large parts of Africa and Asia. 
Latterly, emigration has been the chief, though not always 
the sole agent of this great change on the face of the globe. 
The tide of emigration of which even our own days alone 
have witnessed the flow, can be compared to nothing in the 
history of the world so well as to the influx of the Northern 
nations into Europe itself at the period of the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire. The contrast is greater, indeed, than 
the likeness—for the stream of European emigration rolls 
peacefully on, and carries with it the elements of civilisation 
and the blessings of Christianity, to which it has to conquer 
the lands which it invades, instead of receiving from their 
inhabitants the light of faith and the arts of peace. The 
stream has now flowed so long, that, although it gives as 
yet no sign that its source is about to fail, it has already 
made the Europe of the New World the equal and rival of 
that of the Old. Mighty, intelligent, and active nations 
have been formed, for the most part, with the experience of 
the history of Christendom to guide them, with free insti- 
tutions given to them at once, with a full share of all the 
gains of civilisation readily conceded to them, and with 
ample protection against enemies from without secured to 
them as long as they were unable to defend themselves. 
Their youth has been short and singularly sheltered, and, 
as if this were but little, those regions of the earth which 
are the richest, the most favoured, the most inexhaustibly 
fertile, the most gorgeously magnificent, have been given 
them for nothing, practically limitless in extent, and teem- 
ing with every natural gift which civilised men have learnt 
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to value. What will the manhood of these giants be? 
What it may be, we cannot tell; but we know that we 
are on the threshold of the centuries in which its activity 
and its powers are to be displayed. 

We need not dwell upon the secondary causes which 
might have to be assigned to the fact that the Irish element 
enters so largely into these great nations of the future. 
The European emigration has been fed from almost all 
European nations, but mainly, it would seem, from Ireland, 
England, and Germany, and this to such an extent that 
both the Irish and the German races may be said to 
preserve, in a measure, a national existence in the New 
World, contained in, but not obliterated by, that of the 
great American people to which they have contributed so 
largely without being altogether absorbed by it. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict how long this may remain as 
it is. All that we are now concerned with is the simple fact 
that, in a most true and practically important sense, a 
“New Ireland” exists, and exercises a very appreciable 
influence both in America and in Europe. It is an entity 
and a power in itself, and it shows no signs that its com- 
pactness will be speedily dissolved or the intensity of its 
activity and its aspirations relaxed. Yet if such were to 
come to be the case, it would still remain true that the 
Irish race has already played a great part in the history of 
humanity, and cannot fail in future years to playa part still 
greater. It would still remain true—to mention only one, 
though the most important and consoling, of all the facts 
connected with Irish emigration which have become matters 
of history—that the large and flourishing Catholic Churches 
in the United States and in the British Colonies of America 
and Australia have been mainly founded by natives of 
Ireland, or by the children born to them in the land of their 
adoption. The wonderful growth of these churches in the 
last half century seems to contain the promise of a further 
development, still greater than that which it has yet 
attained. If a General Council were to meet next year, 
a large proportion of the bishops assembled therein would 
bear witness to the Catholic fertilty of the Irish emigration, 
and if to these were added the bishops of Ireland herself, 
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there would be but few national Episcopates to exceed them 
in number. This fruitfulness in the advance of religion is, 
of course, accompanied by an analogous growth in political 
power and social prosperity. If we look back on the con- 
dition of the Irish race a century ago, we find it in perhaps 
the very darkest period of its history.* Its position at that 
time was scarcely less unhopeful than that of the much 
persecuted Polish race at the present moment. But the 
Poles might well feel a glow of solid comfort could they 
think that a few decades of years would place them as 
thoroughly in the front of the advancing tide of humanity 
as the Irish now are., We speak, chiefly, of the Irish 
people of the New World—for Ireland herself has yet to 
be restored from the consequences of her long and unex- 
ampled prostration. 

The volume, which gives an account of the present con- 
dition and the future prospects of the Irish race in its new 
abodes—as far, at least, as America is concerned—is one of 
the most interesting and important of the present day.ft It 
is hardly possible to speak too highly of it under either 
respect. Its pages will fascinate many a reader who has 
until now had a vague notion that the Irish were doing well 
and exercising great influence in America, but who has 
been unacquainted with the details and statistics of the 
general fact which has rejoiced his heart. Mr. Maguire, 


* This is the time of which some members of the Irish clergy have lately 
spoken in a Declaration published just before last Christmas. ‘‘ For three 
generations,” they say, ‘‘ every means of acquisition was by the laws of the 
land snatched from the native race. 1. Confusion was sought to be intro- 
duced into every family by law. 2. All the professions were closed to people 
of the old faith by law. 3. The ownership of land and the holding of leases 
were forbidden by law. 4. All political power, position, and advantage, even 
to the office of common bellman, were forbidden them by law. 5. All the 
handicrafts, even to the humble artificer, were impossible to them by law. 
And thus for that long period to which we have more than once directed atten- 
tion, the intellectual, social, and material condition of this country had been so 
low, degrading and debased—ignorance and incapacity had so paralyzed the 
minds of the whole people of Ireland—that we may well feel astonished at the 
bound which in eighty years has brought them from the rudeness of a barbarism 
inflicted by law to the condition in which we now find them, sad a condition 
as that is, looking at the condition of England, with which she forms one 
kingdom.” 

+ The Trish in America. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. Longmans, 1868. 
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moreover, writes well and pleasantly, and his book is full of 
anecdotes and illustrations bearing on its main subject. 
He can hardly be called a panegyrist, though his sympathies 
are naturally very strong on the side of his countrymen 
and their children. His descriptions are not all rose- 
coloured, nor does he hesitate to acknowledge the de- 
gradation into which some of the emigrants have fallen, in 
consequence either of the mistake, made by so many, of 
remaining in the cities and great towns of America, instead of 
seeking for industrious and well-earned prosperity as tillers 
of the limitless acres of virgin land which only wait 
cultivation, or of the fatal propensity to drink, which is the 
greatest of dangers to so many northern races. Mr. 
Maguire does nor fear to acknowledge that while so many 
Irishmen have shown the highest qualities and gained the 
most honourable positions as colonists of a new country, 
and while the general results of their enterprise and in- 
dustry are satisfactory in the very highest degree, there are 
yet many evils to be remedied before the whole of the 
Irish race in America arrives at that influence and consider- 
ation which have been so nobly won by the majority. 
Much ignorance and much imprudence prevail among 
certain classes of emigrants. Speaking of an admirable 
organisation in the State of Minnesota, the object of which 
is to guide and assist Irish emigrants, Mr. Maguire says :— 


What is required for the uplifting of thousands—nay, hundreds 
of thousands—of Irish in America, is an active, energetic, out- 
spoken Irish Public Opinion, that will make its voice heard and 
felt in every direction, warning those who will take warning, and 
saving those who care to be saved from misery and degradation. 
To be potent for good, every organisation should be like that of 
Minnesota, free from the taint of speculation or the suspicion of 
jobbery: and there is not a State in the Union, or a great city, in 
which there should not be found a few honourable and influential 
Irish gentlemen, who would join together for a purpose which 
concerns their own reputation, inasmuch as it concerns the reputa- 
tion of the race to which they belong, and cannot repudiate. It 
is considered by Irishmen in America a patriotic object to 
regenerate, by arms and revolution, the millions at home; but 
surely to lift up the millions who are in the States,—to regenerate 
them morally, materially, and socially,—to give them greater 
power and influence through rightly-directed industry,—to elevate 
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the race in the esteem of the enlightened and generous minded of 
the American people,—this is an object more practical, in no way 
hazardous or injurious to any interest or individual whatever, and 
certainly not less noble or patriotic. (p. 245.) 


Then, again, this book is extremely interesting, not 
merely as giving a picture of the progress attained by 
Irishmen in the New World, but also as bringing together 
a number of facts bearing on the difficult problems which 
must soon be energetically solved in Ireland itself, if her 
rulers do not mean to abandon all hope of her pacification. 
Those same remedial measures which seem to appal the 
courage of our statesmen at home have been actually 
in working for some time past in our colonies, with, as 
it would seem, no other effects than such as tend to ensure 
peace, loyalty, and prosperity. Mr. Maguire’s volume will 
also furnish a great number of valuable hints to future 
emigrants ; for we must fear that for some time to come 
the population at home will still have to suffer the continu- 
ance of that drain upon its numbers which has been one of 
the prominent features in Irish history during the present 
century. Lastly, the importance of the work just at this 
time is immense, and we cannot but wish that it may 
be read carefully by every Irishman and Englishman who 
has any voice in the decision of the serious problems on 
the speedy and successful solution of which the prosperity 
or even the very existence of the empire may be said 
to depend. 

The topics handled in Mr. Maguire’s volume are so 
various and so suggestive, that we can have no hope of 
setting them before our readers in the limited space at our 
command. We may remark, in the first place, that he 
does not confine himself by any means to an account 
of the Irish element in the United States, which have 
absorbed by far the greater portion of the emigration from 
Europe. Mr. Maguire goes fairly through the British 
colonies first: he speaks of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s 
Island, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and Canada. In 
each one of these five provinces he finds Irish emigrants 
powerful and respected : with regard to each he has many 
an interesting anecdote to tell of the poverty in which the 
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emigrants began their work of conquering the forest and 
the wilderness to the uses of civilisation ; of their energy, 
perseverance, and success; of the happiness and comfort 
in which they now live, of the tenacity with which they 
have clung to their faith, the sacrifices they have made 
in the cause of religion—often, we are sorry to say, the 
persecution, either legal or social, they have undergone for 
the same cause; and last, but not least, of the hearty and 
joyous welcome with which they receive any visitor from 
the old country. All these features in the narrative not 
only give the book that charm which always accompanies 
a tale of honest industry and loyal devotion issuing in 
happiness, but they must also fill the thoughtful reader 
with hope and confidence for the future of societies the 
foundations of which have been so nobly laid. Everywhere 
the history of the progress of the Irish emigrant is the 
history of the advance of the Catholic Church. It has 
also often been the case that the bishops have had to 
take the lead in active measures for the temporal as 
well as the spiritual benefit of the struggling population. 
Thus, for instance, the Bishop of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, is the actual founder of several rising settle- 
ments, of one of which Mr. Maguire gives a most 
interesting account. The bishop had felt very deeply 
the evil consequences to the Irish emigrants of their 
remaining in the towns, and he availed himself of the 
advantage offered by the law of the colony, and obtained 
at various times grants of land to the amount of between 
thirty and forty thousand acres, for which he became bound 
to find settlers within a given time. Bishop O’Donnell, 
the first Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, was a bene- 
factor to that colony in another way: for in 1799 he 
warned the government of a formidable conspiracy which 
was on the point of being successful, and which would 
at all events have deluged the country in blood. It was 
formed by a number of Irish exiles, victims of the savage 
treatment which had provoked the rising of 1798 in Ireland 
itself, whose exasperated feelings were stung to madness 
by the oppression to which they found themselves still 
subjected in their new country. The present energetic 
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Bishop of St. John’s, Newfoundland (Dr. Mullock) has 
done a great deal to improve the material condition of his 
flock, besides providing them with a magnificent Cathedral 
and College. It is amusing to be told that this good prelate 
is an implacable enemy of that universal favourite in this 
country—the Newfoundland dog. The great evil which 
prevents the thorough prosperity of the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland consists in the fact that they have ordinarily 
but one pursuit—the fishery; and this is of course suspended 
during a considerable part of the year. But the land amply 
repays cultivation, and all well-wishers of the population, 
especially of the Irish portion of it, must desire to see more 
attention paid to agriculture. But Newfoundland is also 
admirably adapted for sheep-breeding and grazing: and 
here the dogs come in as terrible enemies—as bad, in fact, 
as so many wolves. So the Bishop has lifted his voice for 
their extermination. He won’t even tolerate them as as- 
sistants to man in drawing carts laden with fire-wood. 
“My earnest advice would be,” he says, “kill the dogs, 
introduce settlers, encourage domestic manufactures, home- 
made linen and home-spun cloth, and Newfoundland will 
become the Paradise of the working man” (p. 175). 

fr. Maguire’s chapters on Canada are particularly in- 
teresting. In the Lower Province of that colony, as in 
Prince Edward’s Island, the “ Land Question” has presented 
itself to the government as a difficulty which had to be met 
by vigorous legislation: and the result has been in both 
cases the establishment of a class of free proprietors, who 
furnish the sinews of strength to the country. It is in 
this part of his work that Mr. Maguire comes across the 
traces of the disastrous “ Exodus” of 1847 and 1848. His 
readers will be more difficult to move than the generality 
of mankind if they read without the deepest emotion the 
account of the arrival of the fleet of plague-stricken emigrant 
ships in the St. Laurence ; the quarantine and fever sheds 
-at Grosse Isle; the death of thousands even whose names 
could not be distinguished ; the self devotion of the 
Catholic clergy and religious Sisterhoods; and last, but 
not least remarkable, the noble charity of the Canadian 
habitans who adopted the surviving orphans into their own 
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families. Here is a description of the manner in which 
the present Bishop of Quebec, then Curé of the city, was 
relieved of his anxiety as to the fate of two hundred children 
remaining at the time unprovided for. He had taken a 
beautiful child into his own house, and found him rather too 
noisy to suit the atmosphere of so quiet and grave a place: 


“Tn the midst of his perplexity, of which the child was the un- 
conscious cause to the Curé of Quebec, a clergyman from the 
country arrived in town. This priest visited M. Baillargeon, who 
told him that he had 200 orphan children—the children of the 
faithtul Catholic Irish—still unprovided with a home, and he was 
most anxious that his visitor should call on his parishioners to take 
them. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘I will show you a sample of them, and 
you can tell your people what they are like.’ Saying this, M. Bail- 
largeon led his visitor up stairs, and into the room where, in a 
little cot, the orphan child was lying in a rosy sleep. As the light 
fell upon the features of the beautiful boy, who was reposing in all 
the unrivalled grace of infancy, the country cure was greatly 
touched : he had never, he said, seen ‘a lovelier little angel’ in 
his life. ‘ Well,’ said M. Baillargeon, ‘I have 200 more as hand- 
some. Take him with you, show him to your people, and tell 
them to come for the others.’ That very night the boat in which 
he was to reach his parish was to start ; and the curt wrapped 
the infant carefully in the blanket in which he lay, and without 
disturbing his slumber, bore him off to the boat, a valued prize. 

The next Sunday a strange sight was witnessed in the parish 
church of which the curé was the pastor. The priest was seen 
issuing from the sacristy, holding in his arms a boy of singular 
beauty, whose little hands were tightly clasped, half in terror, half 
in excitement, round the neck of his bearer. Every eye was 
turned towards this strange spectacle, and the most intense curi- 
osity was felt in the congregation, in a greater degree by the wo- 
men, especially those who were mothers, to learn what it meant. 

‘Look at this little boy! Poor infant! (Here the curt em- 
braced him). Look at his noble forehead, his bright eyes, his 
curly hair, his mouth like a cherub’s! Oh what a beautiful boy ! 
(Another embrace, the half terrified child clinging closer to the 
ptiest’s breast, his tears dropping fast upon the surplice). Look, 
my dear friends, at this beautiful child, who has been sent by God 
to our care. There are 200 as beautiful children as this poor for- 
lorn infant. They were starved out of their own country by bad 
laws, and their fathers and mothers now lie in the great grave at 
Grosse Isle. Poor mothers! they could not remain with their 
little ones ; you will be mothers to them. The father died and 
the mother died ; but before she died, the pious mother, the Irish 
Catholic mother, left them to the good God, and the good God now 
gives them to you. Mothers, you will not refuse the gift of the 
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good God.!’ (The kindly people responded to this appeal with 
tears and gestures of passionate assent): ‘Go quickly to Quebec: 
there you will find these orphan children—these gifts offered to 
you by the good God—go quickly—go to-morrow—lose not a 
moment—take them and carry them to your homes, and they 
will bring a blessing on you and your families. I say, go 
to-morrow without fail, or others may be before you. Yes, 
dear friends, they will be a blessing to you as they grow up, 
a strong healthy race—fine women and fine men, like this 
beautiful boy. Poor child, you will be sure to find a second 
mother in this congregation.’ (Another embrace, the little fellow’s 
tears flowing more abundantly ; every eye in the church glistening 
with responsive sympathy.) 

This was the curé’s sermon, and it may be doubted if Bossuet 
or Fenelon ever produced a like effect. Next day then was to be 
seen a large procession of waggons moving towards Quebec; and 
on the evening of that day there was not one of the 200 Irish 
orphans that had not been brought to a Canadian home, there to 
be nurtured with tenderness and love, as the gift of the Bon Dieu.” 


But we have run through a large part of our allotted 
space, and have hardly touched upon the greater part 
of this delightful book, which presents something worthy 
of special remark in almost every chapter. Mr. Maguire 
passes from the British Provinces to the United States, 
everywhere finding the Irish exiles prosperous and in- 
fluential, save where indolence or intemperance on the 
part of individuals have prevented them from becoming so. 
He has an admirable chapter on the dangers which formerly 
met the emigrants on their landing at New York, especially 
in the days, now happily at an end, when false tickets for 
railway journeys into the interior were palmed off on 
intending settlers before they left Europe. These poor 
people often found themselves utterly destitute on landing 
in America, and fell into the utmost misery. Very often 
the virtue of the innocent and unsuspicious was traded 
upon in the most abominable manner—very often irrepar- 
able mischief was done on board the emigrant ships them- 
selves. These evils have been exposed and to a great 
extent remedied. The account of the atrocious manner in 
which the emigrants used to be treated both on board ship 
and by the various tribes of marauders awaiting them on 
their arrival, reads like the descriptions given in books of 
natural history of the migrations of the herring and pilchard, 
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with large fish, sharks and others, pursuing them on 
every side, sea-birds hovering in crowds over the shoals 
on the surface of the water, and watchful fishermen with 
immense seines looking out for their approach to the 
coast. The wonder is, how any escaped unfleeced and 
unruined. Now the admirable establishment at Castle 
Garden, New York, where all the emigrant ships discharge 
their living freight, saves thousands every year from every 
kind of misery. We might well wish that some institution 
of the same kind could be established on a smaller scale at 
Liverpool, where a number of Irish lads and girls are 
continually landing, in search of work, too many of whom 
fall helpless and unsuspecting into the hands of harpies of 
the worst kind. 

We have already mentioned the strong manner in which 
Mr. Maguire urges on his countrymen the wisdom of seeking 
their fortune as tillers of land and settlers in the exhaustless 
tracts of country as yet unreclaimed in the far West, rather 
than in the towns, for work in which those hitherto ac- 
customed to agricultural labour are obviously unfit. He 
is severe on what he calls “ poor Irish gentility "—the false 
pride of the emigrant of some family or station, who is 
ashamed to work at any employment which in this country 
would be considered below the rank of a liberal profession. 
A new country is no place for such feelings; and those 
who cannot rise above them are as likely to starve in 
America as in England or Ireland. Another set of people 
who fall under Mr. Maguire’s censure are the “Scotch- 
Irish :” Protestants, we suppose, from the North of Ireland, 
who are ashamed of their country, and carefully vindicate 
their claims, on the score of some great-great-grandfather 
who was born in Scotland, zo¢ to be considered as Irishmen. 
We find him also mentioning the hateful spirit of Orangeism 
as rampant in some parts, particularly in Canada—the one 
disturbing element in a community otherwise contented 
and united. We learn moreover, from his pages, that that 
particularly malignant form of sectarian bigotry which goes 
by the general name of “ Souperism ” in Ireland, the pro- 
selytising spirit which puts on the mask of Christian 
benevolence, and trades upon the poverty or the helpless- 
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ness of widows and orphans, is to be found on the other 
side of the Atlantic as well as on this. The “ Bird’s-nesting 
Associations,” as they may be called, to which it has been 
our duty to draw the attention of the public, have their 
counterparts in New England. Children are at a premium 
in a country where population is the one great need, and 
where every healthy frame and stalwart arm may make 
itself almost worth its weight in gold, and there is the 
“Far West” in America, to which kidnapped Catholic 
children can be sent with even less risk of being ever traced 
by their relatives than if they had been committed to the 
tender care of the Orphan’s Home at Spiddal. 

A large and valuable portion of Mr. Maguire’s book is 
taken up by a series of chapters in which the wonderful pro- 
gress of the Catholic Church in the United States is 
concisely traced. Mr. Maguire does not deny that there 
has been some slight foundation for the current exaggera- 
tion—which, indeed, was little likely to commend itself as 
credible, in its fulness, to any one acquainted with the 
Irish character—that the emigrants from Ireland lost their 
faith as soon as they touched the soil of the New World. 
The present flourishing condition of Catholicism in the 
States is a sufficient answer to the calumny, for that con- 
dition is certainly, in the main, owing to the exertions and 
devotion of the Irish Americans. It is expected that in 
the course of the next year there will be as many as sixty 
episcopal sees in the United States, and the progress made 
in the building of churches and cathedrals, in the increase 
of priests and religious, and in the development of Catholic 
education, is simply marvellous. But, of course, many of 
the emigrants have found their homes in some place ata 
distance from church or priest, many children have grown 
up in ignorance of their religion from want of schools, 
many mixed marriages have been matters of necessity, many 
outcasts have come from Europe with little Catholic about 
them but an Irish name; and on the other hand, there has 
always been a great dearth of priests to keep up the practice 
of religion, especially when their number is considered in 
relation, not only to the number of the Catholic population, 
but also to the distances from one another at which families 
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have settled down. Putting on the one side all the 
causes of this kind, which might naturally have been ex- 
pected to act unfavourably to the maintenance of their 
faith by the Irish population, and considering, on the other, 
the actual results, as far as they can be ascertained, Mr. 
Maguire concludes that the experience of the American 
emigration is as strongly in favour of the firmness with 
which his countrymen cling to their faith, and hand it 
on to their children, as it is in favour of their industry 
and energy in the pursuit of material prosperity, of 
their power to adapt themselves to new circumstances 
and unexpected situations, and of their bravery and 
steadiness when, as in the late war, they were called upon 
to fight for the States in which they had become citizens, 
whether Federal or Confederate. Some have fallen away, 
some have become indifferent, and some have been educated 
without religion, but not so many as might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances of the case; nor, as the 
Catholic Church has spread aud increased its organisation 
so as in some measure to keep pace with the immense 
influx of population, has the evil continued to prevail. We 
may speak on a future occasion of the progress and history 
of this vigorous offshoot of the Universal Church, which 
has risen up so rapidly, though so silently, on the other side- 
of the Atlantic, at a time when in some of the old 
Catholic countries religion has been despoiled and per- 
secuted. The American Church has had its struggling 
infancy and its hour of trial; but its growth dates from the 
era of national independence, when the restrictions and 
disabilities imposed upon Catholics by the English laws 
began to be relaxed and removed, and it has been fed, 
since the tide of immigration set in, by the best blood of 
European Catholicism. The movement, now almost for- 
gotten in England, which went by the apposite nickname of 
Know-nothingism, was a mixture of narrow-minded jealousy 
of foreign immigrants, and of Protestant bigotry of the 
worst kind. For a moment it assumed formidable propor- 
tions as a movement of persecution; but it was not 
accepted by the American people, and it was met with 
manly opposition by some of the Catholic bishops. Since 
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that time Catholicism has grown too fast to have any longer 
anything to fear from external enemies, and one of the 
most remarkable effects of the late war—during which the 
Catholic Church remained absolutely neutral, faithful to her 
one great mission of peace and enlightenment, while her 
priests and sisters of charity won the most universal homage 
by their devotion and self-sacrifice—has been to raise im- 
mensely the public esteem of everything Catholic, as well 
as to increase largely the number of conversions. 

Thus, both for the Irish race and for the religion to which 
in their day of humiliation and depression the children of that 
race have borne the noblest and the most faithful witness, 
a glorious prospect indeed seems to be opening in the New 
World. Mr. Maguire’s book deals but little with specula- 
tions as to the future ; but the future is contained in the 
facts, past and present, which are disclosed in these pages. 
Indirectly, though most forcibly, the greatness of America 
is here put before us ; for, as far as material progress alone 
is concerned, the Irish, prosperous and successful as they 
have been, have but shared in the general success and 
prosperity of all around them. Forcibly also, though not 
indirectly—for to this subject Mr. Maguire has felt bound 
to devote his last chapter,—we are taught by this work 
what to think of the feelings of the Irish throughout Ame- 
rica concerning the Government under which they lived 
before their emigration, and the present condition of Ireland 
itself. It is not our province to treat of these questions, 
except so far as they may affect the interests of religion and 
society in general, but no account of Mr. Maguire’s book 
can be complete which does not at least allude to this 
subject. 

It is impossible, we suppose, for any thoughtful English- 
man to consider the facts here stated with regard to this 
feeling, and their inevitable bearing on the history of the 
future, without feelings of the deepest shame and most 
intense pain. Englishmen are proud of their public spirit, 
and the strength of the country lies in the personal interest 
which every member of the nation takes in the welfare and 
glory of the whole. Weare not going to play the part of 
prophets of evil, or to revile the present generation for the 
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faults of its ancestors; but such is the law of Providence, 
with regard to the external fortunes of great national 
unities—“Know ye, that your sin shall overtake you.” The 
history of the world contains no more striking example of 
a gigantic danger prepared for itself by a great Govern- 
ment, by means of a policy of harshness, oppression, and 
religious persecution, than this. We prefer to put the 
matter in another light, and to speak only of what is certain. 
It is certain, then, that the last two centuries, to speak 
broadly, have witnessed the Providential transfer to the 
races placed under the Government of England of vast 
dominions, which, if united inseparably by the bonds of 
peace and good will, would have formed an empire unex- 
ampled in magnitude and power, the citizens of which might 
have carried out over the whole globe the most glorious of 
all missions, conquering new worlds to the domain of 
Christianity and civilisation, peopling the desert, reclaiming 
the waste, subduing the earth, and applying the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of nature to the benefit of multitudinous and 
contented populations. It matters little whether we think 
or not that it might have been possible for England to 
retain under the allegiance of her own sceptre all the 
nations of which she has been the mother. At all events it 
need not have been the case—and, we may certainly say, 
but for intolerance and bigotry it would not have been the 
case—that a spirit of jealousy and hostility should reign 
between the mother country and her giant children, and 
that the progress of the world and the advance of the 
Gospel should be at this moment seriously endangered on 
account of the feeling of hatred and desire of revenge which 
the policy of England has tended to produce among the 
emigrants from Ireland. When the Providence of God 
gave to this country, for a time, the empire of the seas, 
just at that point in the world’s history when the seas 
were to become in so signal a manner the pathway 
along which the founders of the empires of the future were 
to pass to the new worlds in which those empires were to 
be built up, the same Providence did not clog the gift 
with any conditions which made the present state of things 
inevitable. It is the enemy that hath done this—ever 
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active to thwart and spoil the great designs of God in the 
world. It was not meant so to be. From Vancouver's 
Island to Newfoundland, from the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Florida, over the great Australian 
Continent, in South Africa and the countless islands where 
the English language is spoken, and the English laws 
obeyed, as in Ireland and Great Britain themselves, there 
might have reigned the most perfect and cordial unity in 
devotion to the fatherly government under whose wise and 
liberal auspices the population at home had flourished, and 
so many infant communities had been launched into exist- 
ence, and sheltered, guided and fostered as long as they 
were in need of help. It would need no tie of necessity 
or policy to bind together the members of so vast a Con- 
federacy, nor can those who rate most highly the power and 
glory of England at the present moment deny that she 
would do well to exchange both for the place she might 
have held in the world if she had not alienated her own 
children and dealt unjustly with her own subjects. But 
the advancement of religion and civilisation is a far more 
glorious end than the aggrandisement or the prosperity of 
our country or our race, and danger to these is a greater 
misery than even national humiliation. If there were 
no cause for fearing for the security of the Empire in the 
present state of things, if the anxious forebodings of our 
wisest statesmen could be brushed aside as mere moody 
dreamings, still it could never fail to be a sorrow to the 
Christian lover of the human race to see its fairest prospects 
overcast, and a great mission for its benefit entrusted to a 
particular country only to end in failure or in forfeiture. 

But the designs of Providence do not halt, though one 
instrument after another may have to be thrown aside 
from the work of their fulfilment, though the most prudent 
guesses of human sagacity may be disappointed, and the 
highest and most generous aspirations die away without 
satisfaction. The mission already accomplished by the 
children of Ireland has been one of the noblest ever com- 
mitted to a Christian nation, for they have been the 
pioneers of the Faith as well as of civilisation, and have 
made the Cross spring up in every land where they have 
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set their feet. Our wishes and prayers may reach forth to 
the future, though we have no prophetic gift to forecast its 
issues. What can we wish for a race such as this but the 
continuance of its ancient mission, whether in the Western 
or in the Eastern hemisphere, whether in the Old Ireland 
or in the New? What blessing can light upon them richer 
or more fertile, than that they should be as faithful in 
prosperity as in adversity to the religion without which they 
would have no national existence at all—that they should 
be as great in power as in weakness, as noble in liberty as 
under persecution, as patient, as generous, as charitable 
in their exaltation as in their affliction, and that, in their 
services to the Church and their devotion to the glory of 
God, they may even surpass in the period of their great- 
ness the fruitfulness of their adversity. 
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Scenes Crom a Wissionary Journey in \4 
South America, 


VII.—WItTH THE ESTANCIEROS. 


We reached the Colonel’s estancia in the afternoon. It was bet 
a long, low, rambling white house, rather prettily situated on ‘ 
the brow* of a hillock, commanding an extensive view of the a 
campos as far as the valley dos Sinos, and surrounded by a iz 
large garden and a half cleared forest. In the former, which 
abounded with all the fruits of the country, I noticed a splendid ; 
specimen of the fisheiro (Araucaria Sylvestris Brasiliensis), of a) 
whose cones or nuts the Indians and monkeys are so fond. iba 
This nut is very like a filbert in size and appearance, by no means } 
unpalatable, though, I thought, somewhat indigestible; when 
boiled or roasted it is said to be very nutritious. In some re 
forest parts it has been made an article of commerce, and I vi 
saw a lanchad on the Uruquay loaded with some hundred sacks ¥ 
of it. f 

The Colonel and the whole of his family and dependents, ‘4 
men, women, and negroes, and a host of white and black chil- 
dren, received us on the threshold of the house, which had been 
strewn all over with flowers and odoriferous leaves of the 
camphor and bay-trees. Soon a sumptuous dinner, somewhat 
lacking, it is true, in elegance and refinement, but patriarchally | 
abundant, was served to make us forget our hunger and fatigue. 7 
I here observed one or two curious customs: the master of 
the house does not sit down with his guests, but becomes for 
the time being a kind of butler or majordomo, handing about 
the plates and dishes, and keeping a general watch that every 
body is attended to. After dinner the company, ladies and 
all, withdrew to an adjoining room called the sala; and when 


* The estancieros’ residences are always built on the highest grounds to be 
found in the estates, doubtless that the cattle may be better watched. Few 
country houses in those parts have storeys, space is abundant enough, and 
houses may stretch as they like right and left. 
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it became dark, and the candles were brought in by the slaves, 
the mistress of the house rose up, followed by her daughters, 
went in a stately manner before each one of the guests, and 
gracefully curtseying low, wished him Boas noites—good night. 
I thought they were going to retire for the night, but it was 
not so; they sat down again and went on conversing until tea 
was announced. I vainly enquired for the origin and meaning 
of this custom which, I was told, was scarcely known in the 
northern provinces of the empire. 

This estanciero was evidently a man of substance. I forget 
how many thousand head of cattle he told me he possessed— 
thirty or forty thousand at least—and his territory would have 
made an ample German principality. Yet there was in his 
house curious evidence of the absence of education and taste. 
I could not see any where a single book, though I visited 
every room and corner of the place. On the walls of the 
sala, or what we should call the drawing-room, were hung a 
few small glazed and coarsely coloured prints of Napoleon’s 
battles, such as are commonly seen to adorn the tap-rooms 
of the lowest kind-of French country-inns, utterly vile pro- 
ductions as far as art was concerned; and also a couple of 
soi-disant portraits of the first Emperor of the Brazils and his 
consort, drawn in pen and ink flourishes by some extra-clever 
country schoolmaster. The Colonel was not a little proud of 
these, which were, in his estimation, stupendous master-pieces 
of the calligraphic art. / 

Any one accustomed in Europe to cleanliness either of dwelling 
or person must pocket his dainty ways if he comes to the 
Brazils. High and low, rich and poor, masters and slaves, 
with rare exceptions, are alike in this respect. There is almost 
everywhere the most reckless disregard of common decency and 
health-preserving care in disposing of the filth and impurities 
of the kitchen, stables, or dwelling house. The blacks throw 
every thing out of the window or right in front of the house 
door, where heaps of garbage, putrescent flesh or fowl, feathers, 
broken pots, old rags, bones, coffee-grounds, cabbage leaves, 
and the worst abominations of sewers are allowed to ferment 
as long as they like in the steaming summer heat. I have found 
the streets of certain towns literally impassible, on account 
of the effluvia rising from dirt-heaps, whereon goats, fowls, 
and pigs were luxuriating and scratching all day long in search 
of some dainty scrap; and in country places the outskirts of 
chdcaras are smelt before they are seen, there being almost to 
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a certainty one or two carcasses of cattle rotting somewhere 
about unheeded. How many times in that most lovely neighbour- 
hood of Porto Alegre, when the natural scenery is truly magni- 
ficent, have I been obliged to rw with all my leg-power past \\ 
such places to escape the horrible pestilence! I shall have 
more to say on this subject, which impresses travellers so dis- 
agreeably on their first visiting the country; and I am almost i 
forced to conclude that the Brazilians are, by some freak of i. 
avaricious nature, deprived of the senses of sight and smell. 
Yet that same nature has been wonderfully bountiful to their @ 
splendid country; and it seems to me that she has lavishly ‘ 
bestowed on them the capacity of profaning and disfiguring 


her fairest scenes. No wonder that cholera and yellow-fever i 
pay many of their coast towns such frequent and fatal visits.* 
And yet amidst this unequalled filthiness of habits and _sur- —— 
roundings, the passion for dress and splendour of outward “ 4 
ornament is extreme, especially among the women. ‘The men in F 


towns dress mostly in black, and follow more or less the Paris 4 
fashions of a couple of years back—as the greater number of 
the clothing establishments at Rio are supplied from the French 
capital; but at their chdcaras and estancias they are more at 
their ease both with regard to shape and colour. Boys that 
have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen assume men’s dress, 
the long frock coat and low crowned round hat. Nowhere is 
now to be seen the lithe and active youth, as in England, wearing 
the short coat or jacket, so appropriate to his frolicksome or 
manly games ; we meet instead premature old men with the se- 
dateness, the dignified walk, the costume and yellow face of their 
seniors. And oh! the conceit of these Brazilian hobbledehoys ! 
Lads of fifteen will smoke their charrtitos, talk politics, and write in P 
the local papers what they call poetical essays, or critical or moral 
disquisitions ! Heaven save the mark! These unfledged philo- 
sophers would astonish European readers, if any of their pro- 
ductions were to see the light amongst us. They are all but 
universally vapid high-sounding common-places, the echo of the 
worst kind of modern French novels. The majority of the 
young men of Brazil consider that the end of a man’s life is qi 
to push himself forward in the political world—to acquire wealth, 
and to parade his importance in every way. Hence the cost- 
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* The town of Porto Alegre, and indeed the whole province of Rio Grande, 
has lately (March 1867) been invaded by the scourge of the cholera, for the 
first time since its foundation; and local accounts leave no doubts as to 
the cause—want of cleanliness. 
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liness of outward apparel: hence the sumptuosity with which 
the very horses they ride are caparisoned, these animals literally 
groaning under the weight of silver which adorns saddle, bridle, 
stirrups, riding whip, boots and spurs! 

As to the women—every woman in Brazil who is nota slave 
is apparently a lady—even the poorest amongst them is addressed 
as Sefhora Dona this or that—Vossa Senhorfa or Vossa Excel- 
lencia, as the case may be. They have, it must be owned, 
very great taste both in their own attire and that of their children. 
They especially affection black silk and satin, and rich lace-veils 
covering both head and shoulders. Bonnets are not yet much 
in use among them, and are never worn at church ; this would 
be considered a great breach of decency. On festive occasions 
they spend a considerable time, and no small amount of money, 
in the apparelling their little children, whom they appear to 
treat, when adorning them, much as our little ladies in Europe 
do their waxen dolls. For although these children are left 
sometimes for days playing in the back-yard or basking in the 
sun on the door-step with no other playmates than negro children 
or slave girls, they are occasionally summoned to the unpleasant 
ordeal of the washing tub—their long glossy hair is combed, 
oiled, and fancifully curled or braided; the boys are encased 
in the richly embroidered velvet jacket, and silver-laced pearl- 
buttoned satin trowsers—the old Andalusian costume such as 
may be seen in the gorgeous court pictures of Velasquez,— 
and the girls are befrocked and beflowered in the costliest silks, 
carry a whole shopful of ribbons, and sparkle in the blaze of 
jewels and flowers. ‘This is especially the case when these little 
beings are dressed up to accompany a procession as anjiihos 
or little angels. ‘The sumptuosity of their apparel has no limit ; 
and as to their mothers, many a lady have I seen whose ordinary 
attire, without reckoning the diamonds, had cost her husband 
perhaps thirty ounces, that is, nearly a hundred pounds sterling ! 

We remained some days at the Colonel’s, and then departed 
for another estancia some leagues distance away on the banks 
of the Rio Cahy. This belongs to a gentleman of the name of 
Lima, with half a dozen other names besides. It is an old 
joke that every Spaniard or Portuguese has names enough to 
supply a score of people. I will give our friend’s as a specimen. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he was called—every man here as in the 

Jnited States seems to be a colonel, major, or captain, I never 
met with corporals or privates—Lieutenant-Colonel Sefhor Luiz 
Oliveira Gongalvez de Azevedo Lima, and his wife, a fine 
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country dame with nine beautiful children, Sefhora Dona Maria 
da Conceigao de Fontoura de Azevedo Lima. We were received 
here with greater pomp, if possible, than at Colonel R "Ss 
There was a hive of human beings—a regular colony—the mas- 
ter, mistress, children, gauchos, blacks, and mulattoes, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty people. They were all in front of the house 
as we rode up, fired off innumerable rockets and _ squibs, 
and rang the domestic chapel bell right merrily. While dinner 
was being prepared and served in princely style—for there 
were whole roasted pigs, turkeys, capons, and other volatiles 
without number—beef and mutton counting for nothing—I stood 
at one of the upper windows of the mansion, feasting my eyes 
and mind on the admirable scene before me. It is one of 
the sweetest pictures treasured up in my memory, and I sup- 
pose I shall not soon see such another again. 

It was five o’clock, half an hour before sunset; the house 
facing the west, stood on a raised terrace above the Rio Cahy, 
flowing forty yards in front of the door. ‘The broad stream 
silently rolled its pellucid and smooth waters away to the south, 
deeply fringed on both sides, except just in front of the house, 
by a wide belt of virgin forest whose foliage, dipping into the 
water, concealed the banks, and imparted to the stream a deep 
green colour. On the placid pool, beneath the overhanging 
branches of the further shore, disported innumerable fishes, 
rising to the surface to catch the evening flies; while several 
king-fishers, all over blue, green, and gold, and glistening in 
the sun like so many winged precious stones, would every 
moment dip into the river with a sudden plunge, and instantly 
rise again and fly away with a tiny fish in their bill. Beyond 
the river and the forest belt stretched for leagues away a magni- 
ficent green savannah, dotted here and there with clumps of 
trees and bushes, fitfully illuminated by the slanting rays of the 
setting sun, and reaching to the foot of the western Sierra or 
distant chain of mountains. These rose in the horizon as a 
frame to the picture, stretching against the purest of skies their 
soft, well-defined, blue outlines, while beyond them again, the 
sun slowly descending, seated as a mighty king on a throne 
of fiery clouds, gave to the heavens a gorgeousness of many 
colours, on which the most imaginative or venturesome of painters 
would gaze in despair. The clearness and transparency of the 
atmosphere were such that I could distinguish the rocky folds 
of the mountains at a distance of full twenty leagues! The 
air was soft as a feather, balmy as the breath of a child; three 
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were no damp exhalations, although so close to the stream, 
no evening mists, although the sun had been unusually hot 
and it was late in the autumn. O good God! I exclaimed 
involuntarily, how beautiful heaven must be, when such loveliness 
adorns our earthly prison! Both here and at Colonel R ’s 
the Bishop utilised his stay by performing missionary work, 
instructing, baptizing, and confirming. These habitations, al- 
though within the limits of parishes or districts, are not often 
visited by a priest. Parishes, eighty or a hundred miles in 
extent and without roads, are not easy to visit; and a priest 
has sometimes to ride hard for five days or a week for a sick 
call. I here baptized among others a negro girl of two or three 
years ; and when I had done this, the master, in honour of the 
Prelate’s visit, gave the infant her liberty, for she was a slave. 
The formal deed was drawn up in my presence and signed by me: 
the joy of the black parents can be well imagined; even com- 
mercially it was a gift to them of a hundred pounds, the average 
value of a healthy child of that age. 

Senhor Lima kept open house for the three days of our stay 
at his estancia; and it was with regret we saw the time ap- 
proaching for our departure for the capital of the province, for 
it was the beginning of June, the rainy season had already 
commenced, and would render land-travelling for three or fom 
months impossible. At some distance up the river there was 
a mandioca mill, and on our expressing a wish to see the pro- 
cess of the manufacture of cassava or flour of that esculent, 
a boat was manned and we rowed up thither. There was a 
splendid flock of a score of wild geese quietly sailing up the 
stream three or four hundred yards a-head of our canoe, and 
while one of our party was taking aim for a shot with the long- 
barrelled canardi¢re, in use for that kind of sport, we saw the 
birds, seized with a sudden panic, leap out of the water, scream- 
ing and fluttering. It was, as we found out, a jacaré which had 
made a dash at them; but it did not catch any, owing probably 
to our rapid approach, which disturbed the quiet subtlety of 
its ordinary attacks. 

The mandioca, better known in the country when pulverised 
under the name of farinha, is the root-attached tubercle of a 
shrub which grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, and bears 
leaves not unlike the common willow’s, but broader. The 
tubercles, of which there are many to each plant, are elongated, 
somewhat similar to those of the dahlia, and vary from two 
to three inches in diameter upon a length of eight or ten to 
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twenty inches. They are gathered at the end of the autumn, 
about May or June, and after being well washed in running 
water, they are peeled by hand by the negroes. The tubers 
are then thrown into the mill to be crushed. The upper mill- 
stone, moving round a central pivot, is turned by oxen or mules 
harnessed to a long horizontal beam, and walking round and 
round, having previously been blind-folded to avoid giddiness. 
The white pulp issuing from the mill is put into a powerful 
press to squeeze all the moisture from it, and this liquor, some- 
what resembling buttermilk in appearance, is carefully received 
into shallow troughs, whence it is made to sink into the ground, 
lest the cattle should drink it, for they are madly fond of it, 
and it is a deadly poison to them. When the mandioca is 
thoroughly dry, it is placed on metal plates over an oven to 
become granulated ; and afterwards again subjected to the action 
of heat for a smaller granulation and thorough drying. It is 
then ready for use; the farinha, universally eaten in this vast 
empire, is the staff of life for the poor and the slaves; and the 
rich everywhere use it as a condiment to other food. It is 
eaten in its dry floury state, being jerked into the mouth after 
each mouthful of meat with a spoon, the point of a knife, or 
even the fingers. It is also mixed up into a sort of paste with 
the broth of the black haricot bean, or simply kneaded into a 
mess with hot water and grease, and called pirio. It is but 
a poor and insipid kind of food to an European, but the natives 
are ready to swear by the four gospels that the earth nowhere 
produces such a delicacy. There is an ancient tradition that 
it was the Apostle St. Thomas who, when preaching the faith 
among them, taught the Indians to make use of it. How 
that Apostle came to America is not explained, but the belief 
that he did so is universal throughout all this vast continent. 
Might it not have originated in the well-known fact of St. Thomas 
having evangelised the East Indies? and did not the various 
Indian nations of both Americas migrate thither from Central 
Asia at some very remote period? It is difficult not to notice 
the Tartar lineaments of many tribes; and very ancient monu- 
ments and sculptures which have been discovered in the southern 
plains of Mattogrosso and some parts of the Pampas would 
appear to give some colour to this conjecture. 
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La Warraine Wagnifique. 
(JEAN REBOUL.) 

L 1 “ Hélas! ma pauvre Madeleine, 

J'ai couru tous les environs, 


4 
Je n’ ai pu trouver de marraine 
Et ne sais comment nous ferons. 


uJ ‘«« Au nouveau-né que Dieu nous donne 
| Nul n’a craint de porter malheur 
nf Eu lui refusant cette auméne— 
4 Sa pauvreté fait donc bien peur ! 


-»> “ Et cependant tout 4 I’ église 
Pour le Baptéme est prepare. 
Faut-il que l'heure en soit remise ? 
Que dira notre bon curé?” 


Mais tandis que I’on se lamente, 
Une dame, le front voilé, 
| La robe jusqu’ aux pieds tombante, 
S’offre & ce couple désolé. 


“« Dites-nous, bonne demoiselle, 
Qui peut vous amener ici ?’— 
“Pour votre enfant,” repondit-elle 
{ “‘Soyez désormais sans souci.” 


“Je viens pour étre sa marraine, 
Et je vous jure sur ma foi 
Que par ma grace souveraine 
Il sera plus heureux qu’ un roi. 


** Au lieu d’une pauvre chaumiére 
lj Il habitera un palais 
Dont le soleil et la lumié¢re 
Ne sont que de pales reflets. 


dans cette magnificence, 
Loin de vous rester étranger, 
Il brélera d’une impatience 
De vous la faire partager.” 
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“ Quoi! l’enfant qui nous vient de naftre 
Doit avoir un pareil destin? — q 

Hélas ! nous n’ osions lui promettre 
Que l’indigence et que la faim. 


“ Quelle puissance est donc la vétre ? 
Etes vous ange ou bien démon ? F 

Répondez-nous !” “ Ni I’un ni l’autre, 
Mais plus tard vous saurez mon nom.” 


“Eh bien ! faut que I’on vous croie, 
Si pour nous tirer de l’embarras 4 ’ 

Le ciel prés de nous vous envoie, q 
Prenez notre fils dans vos bras.” 


Sur les marches du baptistére 
L’enfant est aussitét porté : 
Mais de l’onde qui regenére 
Dés que son front est humecté, 


Au jour qu’il commengait 4 peine, 
Il clot la paupiére et s’endort. 

Elle avait dit vrai, la marraine, 
Car la marraine etait la Mort. 


THE SPONSOR OF THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


“ My own poor Magdalen, alas ! 
 T’ve asked the neighbours round and round. 
What can we do in such a pass, 

Not a sponsor is to be found ! 


‘To the poor babe God sends us here, 
Refusing even a dole so small ; 

His birth to blight they do not fear— 
His poverty affrights them all. 


“ Yet for the christening all is there, 
All ready at the church to-day ; 
To change the hour how can we dare? 
What will our good priest think or say ?” 


While they lament they hear a sound. 
A lady with a close-drawn veil, 

Her garments sweeping to the ground, 
Stands near the couple as they wail. 
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The Sponsor of the Poor Man’s Child. 


“ Why art thou come, good lady, say, 
Into our humble cottage here ?” 

And she but answers, “‘ Cast away 
From your sweet infant every fear. 


“ Myself I will his sponsor be, 
And unto you my troth I swear, 
That through my sovereign grace shall he 
Than crown’d king be happier. 


* Instead of cabin poor and cold, 
He shall abide in palace fair, 

To which the sunlight’s richest gold 
Is but a shadow pale and rare. 


‘Nor ’midst this splendour will your boy 
Hold you for banished from his heart ; 
But eager, restless, in his joy, 
He'll burn to give you both a part.”— 


“ But what ! the child just born to us, 
Is he reserved for fate so fair ? 
Alas ! we dare not promise thus, 
But only poverty and care. 


* And whence thy power, O angel, tell,— 
Or art thou demon from below ? 

Make answer!” “Nor from heaven nor hell, 
But later ye my name shall know.” 


‘‘ Well, if truth be as thou hast said, 
If thus to soothe our shame’s alarms 
Kind Heaven has sent thee to our aid— 
Here, take our son into thine arms.” 


So the infant is borne at last 
Where at the font the pastor waits ; 
But soon as o’er his forehead passed 
The wave whose flow regenerates, 


He closed his eyes and sweetly slept 
When hardly he had drawn a breath. 

That sponsor had her promise kept, 
For the sponsor’s name was Death. 
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Cavaliere be Rossi on the History of 
St. Callistus, 


Continued from page 12. 


THE details which accompany the charge made against the 
Martyr-Pontiff of encouraging illegal unions, find their 
corroboration in what Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v. 21.) tells us 
of the numerous noble families that were gathered into the 
Church under the Empire of Commodus, as well as in the 
complaints which Tertullian puts into the mouths of his 
pagan antagonists, who were alarmed at seeing that all 
who were noble and dignified were going over to the 
Christians. We may further observe, with de Rossi, that 
the sepulchral inscriptions found in the Catacombs, which 
must be referred to the second or third centuries, bearing, 
as they do, the most illustrious names of ancient Rome, 
set the seal of their monumental testimony to the narra- 
tives of contemporaneous Christian writers) There must 
then have been numbers of high born ladies whose Christian 
profession operated as a bar to alliances with persons 
of their own station in life. True to the apostolic precept, 
the Church ever discouraged unions with unbelievers; on 
maidens or widows aspiring to the married state she in- 
culcated the maxim that they were to marry in the Lord, 
or, as Tertullian interpreted it, to marry a Christian (Ad 
uxorem, lib. 4, c. 2). That Callistus did not seek to escape” 
from the difficulties of the situation by a guilty tolerance 
of mixed marriages is abundantly proved by the absence 
of any such imputation from the pages of his not partial 
biographer. On the other hand, enforced celibacy was out 
of keeping with the spirit of the Church, with that respect she 
has ever evinced for the rights of the individual, and with 
her solicitude that the renouncement of the married state 
should invariably proceed from a free and enlightened 
preference grounded on the consciousness of a divine 
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call to the higher state of virginity. As we have seen, 

in the Roman Church of that day, a motley multitude of 

gentle and simple, of bond and free, was gathered in, and 

united in a conscious brotherhood by one all pervad- 

ia ing spirit, which triumphed over the exclusiveness of 
iF the social prescriptions of Republican and Imperial Rome. 
; In confirmation of this we may appeal with de Rossi to the 
conspicuous absence from the Christian epitaphs of those 
4 times of all titles and designations which mark respectively 
1 the most privileged and the lowest grades of the social 
hierarchy. The charge, then, against Callistus amounts to 
neither more nor less than this—that he acknowledged, as 
valid, marriages which the civil law regarded in the same 
light as those temporary compacts which are entered into 

> for the illicit gratification of a transitory passion ; that he 
sanctioned thereby a principle of natural law, which the 
Gospel revelation had brought home once more to the con- 
sciences of men, and which Christianity had rendered prac- 
ticable. But was not his conduct as much at variance with 

the ecclesiastical canons as with the civil law? It is im- 
possible, as may be seen in the works of Bingham, to allege 

any early canon invalidating or prohibiting the marriage 

of bond with free, for the Apostolic Constitution given 
among the fragments of Hippolytus, in Gallandi’s collection 
(tom. 11. p.508)—even supposing the text to be unmutilated, 
cannot be quoted as settling the legal question. The 
criminal attempts to suppress all evidence of these marri- 
ages de conscience, mentioned by our author, must not be 
laid to the charge of Callistus, whose guiding principle in 

this matter was conformable to natural and evangelical law. 
The next charge is that of culpable relaxation of the 
penitential discipline: “Callistus was the first who con- 
ceived the purpose of being indulgent with men in what 
relates to lust, saying that he would forgive every one his 
sins.” This is but an echo of the oft-quoted invective of 
Tertullian (De Pudicitia c. 1.) and to our mind justifies a 
departure from the common opinion, which considers 
Zephyrinus as the object of this unmeasured attack, for as 

i de Rossi observes, the very wording of the charge, “ Cal- 
listus was the first to proclaim indulgence,” &c., is incom- 

patible with the supposition of a similar pronouncement 
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having emanated, but a few years before, from his immediate 
predecessor. We may then accept the celebrated African 
writer as a commentator on this somewhat vague and 
indeterminate accusation against St. Callistus, who stands 
charged with having promulgated an edict promising par- 
don and reconciliation to those guilty of the capital sins of 
fornication and adultery on due performance of canonical 
penance, panitentia functis. This, as we may learn from St. 
Cyprian, who flourished but shortly after the Pontificate of 
Callistus, was the universal practice of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. It is needless to repeat here what 
is so well known of the galling and humiliating nature of the 
penitential discipline enjoined on those who had thus dis- 
graced their Christian profession. But it is worthy of 
remark that, but twenty-seven years later (A. D. 251.) we 
find the Roman presbytery, so many of whom must have 
been trained by Callistus, or have been fashioned by his 
example and influence, exhorting the Churches of Africa 
to maintain the severity of the penitential canons. But if, 
as none will care to dispute, our author betrays only his 
prejudice and passion in holding up his adversary as one 
who gave a guilty encouragement to sensual excess, still, as 
his charges have usually some foundation in the deeds 
or sayings of Callistus, it is essential to enquire what was 
the innovation introduced by this Pontiff. That it did not 
consist in the mere re-assertion of the Catholic dogma that 
there is no sin that may not be remitted by the priests of 
the Chureh is plain, from the distinct admission made by 
Tertullian as to this being the invariable and universal 
conviction of all Catholics, in which, as he is obliged 
to own, he himself shared before his secession to Mon- 
tanism. We must thus look for the grounds of the charge 
in some disciplinary modification in the direction of a 
greater leniency. The question then, as it now stands, is, 
did Callistus for his own ambitious ends mitigate the severity 
of the discipline which had hitherto obtained? One must 
be wholly ignorant of the circumstances and prevailing 
spirit of the Christian community of that age even to fancy 
that a Bishop who, tempering mercy with wholesome 
severity, admitted sinners who had fallen into the crimes 
above specified, to the full privileges of church communion 
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after a long and tedious penitential course, could be actuated 
by the desire of popularity which was the last thing 
he would have gained by so doing. The real state of 
feeling is revealed to us in the letters of St. Cyprian. 
He has there vividly depicted the difficulties of a position 
beset, on the one hand, by the rigorists, who could scarce be 
brought to communicate with the reconciled penitents, and 
on the other, by the fallen, who, on the strength of their 
letters of indulgence obtained from the Martyrs and Con- 
fessors of the Faith, claimed exemption from all penance 
whatsoever. But if we may assume that Callistus was the 
object of the invectives and sarcasms of Tertullian in his 
book, De Pudicitia, we have but to refer to chap. 13 of that 
work, for a vivid and authentic description of the circum- 
stances wherein this Pontiff exercised the ministry of re- 
conciliation. It needs but this passage to show that Callis- 
tus, like most other bishops of his day, far from finding the 
community over which he presided disposed to connivance 
or complicity with over indulgence, had to struggle with 
those narrow heartless views and tendencies which, but a 
few years after his time, culminated in the Novatian schism. 

But what was the precise mitigation introduced by Cal- 
listus? According to Petavius it consisted in receiving to 
communion penitents who had fallen into the sins specified 
in the edict. Hereupon we must observe that the more 
severe discipline from which this was a departure was by 
no means universal, even before the Pontificate of Callistus. 
And further, the Roman Presbytery, in the letter already 
alluded to (A. D. 251.), while they declare their determina- 
tion to maintain the rigour of the penitential canons, 
mention the case of imminent death as an exception to the 
rule. And finally, from certain indications afforded by 
ancient writers, we may infer that the main difference 
between admission to penance and restoration to the full- 
ness of Church-communion was that the former implied 
absolution zz foro interno, before God and one’s own con- 
science, while the latter was a solemn and authentic ratifi- 
cation of this forgiveness, in fore externo, in the face of the 
Church. If so, Callistus can be fairly called to account only 
for extending, and that not without precedent, the benefits 
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of full communion to a class of penitents heretofore ex- 
cluded by local custom, save at the hour of death. 

Assuming, as we do, on the grounds already stated, the 
correctness of this interpretation, we still find in the spon- 
taneous admission of Tertullian, and in the contemporaneous 
history of the Roman Church, ample matter for the justifi- 
cation of this act of Callistus, supposing it to be needed. 
It was the time when pagan superstition was beginning to 
yield ground, to recede before its irresistible rival. Indi- 
viduals, households of every class and grade, were daily being 
gathered into the Church. The trite old saw “ Christiant 
non nascuntur sed fiunt,’ (men are not born, but become 
Christians) was more and more out of joint with every day 
fact. The children of Christians were baptized at the first 
appearance of danger, and this would soon suffice to account 
for a considerable number who had received the baptismal 
gift before the dawn of consciousness. As we do not belong 
to that school of Church historians which, in describing 
the primitive ages, unconsciously drops one all-important 
element in the records of the past, to wit, our poor human 
nature, with its downward tendencies and its inborn frailty, 
we shall not beg pardon for assuming that grievous and 
even scandalous falls might be of not unfrequent occurrence 
in the Churches of that day. To have insisted, in such 
circumstances, on maintaining the full rigour of the former 
discipline, would have been no less foreign to the spirit of the 
Gospel and hence to that of the Church, than to the ele- 
mentary maxims of prudence, which prescribed a middle 
course between reckless innovation—change for the sake of 
change—and the yet more pernicious extreme of a slavish 
deference to precedent, a blind adherence to the letter and 
form, as distinguished from the spirit and scope, of the law. 
It is not difficult to see that in a great number of cases 
baptism would have been put off to the end of life, from 
the fear of such extreme rigour in the case of a possible 
fall. 

Our author having acquainted us with the culpable 
laxity of Callistus in dealing with the sins of laymen, 
proceeds to a cognate charge ; “He, Callistus, taught that if 
a bishop falls into sin, even a sin unto death, he ought not 
to be deposed. Under his pontificate it was, that bishops, 
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priests and deacons who had been twice or thrice married 
were ranked among the clergy. If amy ecclesiastic married, 
he left him unmolested, as if guilty of no fault.” He then 
alludes to the parable of the tares, and to the clean and 
unclean beasts gathered together in Noah’s ark, as adduced 
by Callistus in justification of his principles, and interpreted 
of the mixture of just and sinners within the Church. It 
is important to determine what is implied by the “sin 
unto death.” Tertullian in his famous book De Pudi- 
citia, (cap. 7.) applies this designation, borrowed from 
I John v. 16, to the three capital sins of adultery, murder, 
and idolatry. Origen, in his more rigorous moments, makes 
the same use of the term. And in the language of the 
Donatists and other primitive Puritans, it was a character- 
istic formula, bearing a definite and well known meaning. 
There is no reason to suppose that the author of the 
Philosophumena employs the term, which he admits as 
correct and commonly understood, in a sense different from 
that of the sect which had so evidently challenged his 
sympathies. This once admitted, we must differ from 
Déllinger, where, with his wonted erudition, he endeavours 
to discover the ground and import of this particular charge 
in some decree emanating from Callistus. Still less can we 
allow, with Father Armellini, that the passage under con- 
sideration supplies a sort of historical basis to the forged 
Epistle to the Bishops of. Gaul, fathered upon Callistus by 
the Pseudo-Isidore, which provides for the rehabilitation 
of fallen bishops on their fulfilment of a condign penance. 
The materials of this fabrication, which is similar in sub- 
stance to other letters or decretals falsely ascribed to other 
Pontiffs, have been borrowed from St. Augustine (Epist. 
185.) where he justifies the leniency of the Church in 
allowing the Donatist Bishops, who had made their sub- 
mission, to retain their dignity. Our author himself, in the 
witness he bears to the lasting duration and the universal 
adoption of the disciplinary regulations of St. Callistus, effec- 
tually disposes of the supposition that what he complains of 
is a modification of the penitential canons. Now, both before 
and some centuries after Callistus, public penance was a 
cause of “irregularity,” that is, of a legal disqualification 
for any ecclesiastical office. A bishop, even if admitted to 
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penance for any of the crimes included in the category of 
“sins unto death,” was received, at best, but to lay-com- 
munion, without hope or possibility of being restored to 
his former position. We are thus in a manner compelled 
to seek another solution of this question. To this we may 
be guided by a more attentive examination of the context : 
“Callistus taught,” &c. (in the original “dogmatized”). This 
would seem to indicate rather a doctrinal than a practical 
corruption. The brief allusion to the topics of St. Callistus’ 
preaching is a further confirmation of this view: for the 
texts alleged by this Pontiff apply not to penitent but to 
impenitent sinners, who, escaping notice or juridical ani- 
madversion, remained in outward communion with the 
Church, and continued to dispense the divine mysteries. 
The self-same testimonies of Holy Writ were, but a few 
years later, made to do duty in the conflict wherein the 
Roman Church was involved by the Novatian schism, 
and in the following age, St. Augustine and those who 
succeeded to his labours make constant use of them in 
the Donatist controversy. Both at Rome and in Africa, 
schism was justified on the plea that the Church was 
contaminated, disinherited, and paralysed, by communion 
with the ungodly,—that the ministrations of vicious pastors 
were void of all saving efficacy. Our author more than 
once affords indications of a leaning to these views, and 
his present charge most probably implies no more than 
that Callistus directed his teaching against a system founded 
on a misapprehension of the character and office of the 
Church, and replete with tendencies subversive of ecclesi- 
astical life. The author of the Phzlosophumena sympathised 
with the rigid and heretical views on these subjects, and, in 
fact, charges Callistus with teaching the Catholic doctrine. 

A like explanation may be given as to the other 
practical abuses complained of in this part of the indict- 
ment. Callistus, from motives of a prudent economy, may 
have foreborne to prune off some of the irregularities here 
specified. Some apologists, it is true, have alleged that 
until the decretal of St. Innocent I. to the-Bishops of Illyria, 
the Apostolic prohibition excluding bigamists from the 
sacred ministry was diversely interpreted. Some Churches 
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(as is still the case in the East) counted only the marriages 
contracted after baptism. But the authority of Tertullian, 
in his book on Monogamy, chap. 12, proves that the 
Roman Church did not wait till the time of St. Innocent to 
adopt and to enforce the more literal and stricter construc- 
tion. The same may be said of the clerics who contracted 
matrimony. According to his wont, the author is some- 
what vagué, for he neglects to specify whether these 
men were admitted to the higher or to the lower orders 
of the clergy. De Rossi conjectures that the word 
“marry” is to be understood of the continuance of con- 
jugal relations by clergymen who had been married before 
ordination. In the Eastern Church this is still tolerated, 
while the accusation brought against St. Callistus by the 
author of the Philosophumena, may be accepted as a proof 
that the more rigid discipline of the West existed at 
Rome, even in these early ages. 

The list of the charges against St. Callistus closes with 
the following phrase: “It was in his day that men ventured, 
for the first time, to administer a second baptism.” This 
last count of a most virulent indictment may be summarily 
disposed of. The sentence as it stands is somewhat in- 
determinate, and need not necessarily be taken as applying 
to Callistus, or to the Roman Church, whose tradition and 
practice on this head are abundantly justified by the 
silence of the African antagonists of Pope Stephen but 
thirty years later, who would never have failed to make the 
most of so telling a precedent against one who claimed 
to take his stand on the ancient usages of the Roman 
See. 

The motive assigned by our author for the several 
instances of disciplinary laxity which have passed under 
review, is the desire of Callistus to stand well with all 
parties, and to increase the influence and popularity of a 
school or sect in which he was the master mind. Already, as 
archdeacon of Zephyrinus, he had profited by the ignorance 
and avaricious greed of his bishop to gain his tolerance and 
even favour for the school of Noétus, lately transplanted 
from Asia to Rome. As is well known, this heresy, ex- 
aggerating the Divine Oneness, so as to eliminate all per- 
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sonal distinction, attributed to the Father the unspeakable 
condescension of the Word made flesh, Who suffered for 
us; whence the name of Patripassianist by which it was 
familiarly known in the early Church. Blindly yielding to 
the guidance of his cunning subaltern, Zephyrinus sets 
forth this confession of faith. “I acknowledge one only 
God Jesus Christ, besides Him none other was born and 
suffered,” which is almost word for word what St. Epipha- 
nius has ascribed to Noétus. To the representations and 
rebukes of our author, Callistus opposed a counter-charge 
of Ditheism, in other words, of dividing the unity of the 
Godhead. “ At the death of Zephyrinus, Callistus, thinking 
he had at length gained his object, excommunicated Sabel- 
lius as unsound in faith’—the author had already ob- 
served that Callistus might, had he cared to do so, 
have converted him to the truth—“out of fear of me, 
and thinking thus to rid himself of a denunciation of his 
heterodoxy to the Churches.,” In the school which Cal- 
listus had established after his elevation to the Roman 
See, he, to escape the retorts of Sabellius, who charged 
him with corrupting the primitive faith, and to rebut the 
hostility he had provoked by his slanderous imputations 
of Ditheism, strove to combine with the Sabellian nega- 
tion of the personal distinction of the Father and the Son, 
some rationalistic views of the manhood of Christ, borrowed 
from the system of Theodotus. The cardinal propositions 
of this new theology are thus given in the Philosophumena: 
“The Father and the Son are one God, and being one 
Person cannot be two.” . . . . “Callistus shrank from 
asserting that the Father had suffered and that there is but 
one Person, for fear of blaspheming the Father.” Such is 
the substance of the charge, disengaged from a mass of 
invective. We must observe that as this ninth Book of the 
“ Treatise against all Heresies” is rather a defamatory libel 
than a polemical essay, it will be necessary to refer to 
Tertullian (Adv. Praxeam) in order to set in their full light 
the sequence and significance of the several phases and 
fortunes of the Noétian sect in Rome. The great 
African apologist, who at that time had joined the 
Montanist faction, informs us in this work, which is an 
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attack upon the Roman school of Epigonus and Cleomenes, 
that the Patripassian heresy, imported, as we have sech, 
into Rome from the East, having for a time eluded dis- 
covery, had been checked in its progress by the forced 
retractation imposed by the Roman Bishop on the leading 
doctor of the school, but that having been scotched, yet 
not killed, it was breaking out anew. In the 3rd Chapter of 
his work he describes the disturbances this Patripassian 
controversy occasioned among the faithful, and derides the 
ignorant fears of the partisans of “ Monarchy,” ze. of the 
Divine Unity, lest the assertion of the “ Cconomy,” in 
other words, of the numerical distinction of the Divine 
Persons, should divide the oneness of the Godhead. Thus 
far we find in the pages of Tertullian a ‘corroboration of 
our author’s narrative, but here the parallelism ceases, for 
Tertullian mentions no names. The very name of Praxeas 
is supposed to be a nickname. He makes no allusion to the 
doctrinal declaration of Zephyrinus ; while the biographer 
of Callistus speaks of Sabellius, whom he evidently pities, 
as one harshly and unjustly dealt with, and holds up to our 
scornful compassion the ignorance and incapacity which 
made Zephyrinus the dupe of his deacon, and a handy too! 
for the ambition and double-dealing of Callistus. 

The following questions, then, demand our attention: — 
What were the real tenets of the ‘“ Monarchists?” Did they 
adopt the Patripassian formulary, which the Church has 
since branded as heretical? Did Zephyrinus put forth, in 
their favour, an heretical pronouncement, as the author of 
the Philosophumena would have us believe ? Modern ration- 
alism has solved these doubts in its own sense, asserting 
that, until the Pontificate of Zephyrinus, a Judaical view of 
the Divine Unity obtained in the Roman Church, to the 
exclusion of the doctrine of the plurality of Persons, that 
Zephyrinus enforced this view, and that hence, as a necessary 
consequence, the doctrine of the Generation and Personal 
distinction of the Divine Word, as set forth by Irenzus 
and taught by Justin Martyr and his successors in the 
school the latter founded at Rome, were explicitly con- 
demned, and visited with the penalty of excommunication. 
Now this theory, based as it is on the assumption that 
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the mind of the early Church of Rome was held in 
bondage by Jewish or Judaizing prejudices, is in formal 
contradiction with the indications afforded by Tertullian. 
In his sarcasms against the Monarchists, he distinctly shows 
that they were, for the most part, converts from the sur- 
rounding heathenism, and of Latin race, as he jokes about 
their peculiar pronunciation of the very watch-word of their 
party, “ Monarchy.” The symbolism, the various emblems 
borrowed from Biblical as well as profane sources, still to be 


“seen in the Christian cemeteries of that epoch, are incom- 


patible with the supposition that Roman Christianity was 
leavened by a Judaical or Judaizing spirit. The Judzo- 
Christian sects, such, for instance, as the Ebionites, started 
from a low and even rationalistic view of the Nature and 
Person of Christ. The Patripassian heresy, on the con- 
trary, had its origin in an exaggeration, if we may 
so term it, of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, con- 
founding Him with the very source and principle of the 
Godhead. We have proof positive that the Patripas- 
sian formulary was not, and could not be, the genuine 
expression of Roman Monarchianism. We have men- 
tioned the school established at Rome by Justin Martyr, 
towards the middle of the 2nd century, and continued 
by a succession of able and illustrious doctors. Now 
the views maintained therein as to the distinction of the 
Word from the Father are so explicit, so diametrically 
opposed to the Noétian formulary, that had the latter been 
adopted as#he official and authentic expression of Roman 
orthodoxy, the disciples of Irenzeus and Justin must, of 
necessity, have heen compelled to choose between retracta- 
tion or expulsion from Church-membership. But the witness 
of Tertullian to the condemnation of the Noétian theory 
under Zephyrinus abundantly demonstrates that the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity was, in his day, held by the Church of 
Rome in such wise as to be compatible with the numerical 
distinction of the Persons. (Adv. Prax. Cap. I.) About 
this time Caius, a priest and illustrious doctor of this 
Church, in his dispute with Proclus, a partizan of the 
Montanists, and a determined adversary of the Noétian 
school, appeals against the novelties of the latter to the 
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Apostolic traditions inherited from SS. Peter and Paul, and 
preserved inviolate in the Roman Church, thus offering his 
adversary an easy victory, if on this fundamental point of 
the Christian teaching that Church had but lately adopted 
the profane novelties of heresy. But further, Tertullian, 
both in his work against Marcion, and in the famous treatise 
of Prescription, written in the beginning of the 3rd century, 
when his lamentable defection rendered him an unbiassed 
witness, summons all heretics to compare their new- 
fangled symbols with the “ Apostolic rule,” the “Catholic 
watch-word,” the “Apostles’ Creed,” preserved in the Church 
of Rome, and his main objection against Praxeas is drawn 
from the xovelty of his teaching, a clear proof that it was 
by no means identical with the Monarchianism professed 
by the Roman Church until the epoch of the recrudescence 
of his heresy. 

But did not Zephyrinus end by adopting the Patripassian 
view? The formulary ascribed to him in the Phzlosophu- 
mena is, as we have already observed, purely Noétian in 
sense and expression. But, in the first place, it is extremely 
improbable that the Pontiff who condemned the Noétian 
teaching but a few years before, and who had exacted from 
the chief of that sect in Rome an authentic act of retracta- 
tion, should stultify himself by proclaiming his adhesion to 
views he had branded as unsound. A clever scoundrel, 
such as Callistus is represented to be, would never have led 
his Bishop into such blundering inconsistency. But besides 
the intrinsic improbability of such a supposition, the few 
and scanty fragments of the history of this Pontiff that have 
escaped the ravages of time tell a very different story. In 
a work by an unknown but contemporaneous author, en- 
titled the “Little Labyrinth,” which is quoted both by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. V. 28) and Theodoret (Hzret. Fabul. 
2. 5.) we find a refutation, under the form of a dialogue, of 
the errors of Artemon, who, coming to Rome under the 
Pontificate of Zephyrinus, taught that Christ was a mere 
man. The main argument of the sectarian in this dialogue 
is that Zephyrinus was the first to teach the Godhead of 
the Saviour. The orthodox disputant rebuts the charge of 
innovation by appealing to the excommunication pro- 
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nounced against the founder of this sect by Victor, and 
many of the public acts of Zephyrinus. He further quotes the 
liturgical hymns in daily use, and the writings of St. Justin 
and his disciples. Now, had Zephyrinus put forth such a 
formulary as our author fathers upon him, no disputant 
could have appealed to Justin’s views of the divinity of 
Christ in vindication of the faith of Zephyrinus and of the 
Church over which he presided. But what is more to the 
purpose, the formulary as here given is heretical on the 
face of it. Tertullian declares as much without the least 
doubt or hesitation. Our author himself, attributing as he 
does the decided course taken against Sabellius by Callistus, 
as soon as he ascended the Pontifical Chair, to his desire of 
keeping up appearances, sufficiently intimates that both in 
Rome and elsewhere the Noétian doctrine was deemed 
heretical. And granting for the nonce that the Callistus 
-limned by this writer is true to nature, there were, at the 
time, in the ranks both of the clergy and of the educated 
laity of the Church of Rome, those who could and would 
not have failed to protest against the blunder of Zephyri- 
nus and the sacrilegious intrigues of his deacon. But no 
record of any such protest is to be found in the pages of 
history : our author himself bears the significant testimony 
that “save me, every one adhered to Callistus.” It is, then, 
most probable that the formulary has been inaccurately 
copied, and that Zephyrinus and his “ a@/ter ego” held with 
the approval if not “of a//,” as our author asserts, at least 
of an overwhelming and enlightened majority, a middle 
course, between the exaggerated Unitarianism of Epigonus 
and the somewhat perilous theories maintained by the 
school or faction to which the writer of this treatise 
belonged. A clever adept in the school of Talleyrand, 
like the Callistus, not of history, but of the Phzlosophumena, 
whose fundamental maxim was to keep on good terms with 
all parties, could never have been betrayed into the boot- 
less chivalry of declaring his adhesion to the unpopular 
and losing side. 
Mg. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PaRT III. 


EVEN at the early stage of his story at which we have 
arrived, we find Father Gerard already mentioning an 
occasion on which he had to seek safety in a hiding- 
place, the house in which he and others of his religious 
brethren had met for a sort of retreat having been searched 
by the pursuivants. This leads him to mention Henlip 
House, the famous home of Father Ouldcorne, in which 
the latter concealed himself with Father Garnet after the 
Gunpowder Plot, and remained eight days undiscovered. 
At last they were forced by hunger to give themselves up. 
We now extract his account of Father Ouldcorne, into 
which he has introduced a most interesting description of 
St. Winifred’s Well at Holywell. 


Since I have mentioned Fr. Ouldcorne’s residence, I will set 
forth in short how he came to take up his abode there. When he 
first arrived in England he tarried some time with the Superior, as 
he had no place of his own to go to. Ata little distance from 
the Superior’s residence in the country, there was a fine house be- 
longing to a Catholic gentleman, a prisoner in the Tower of Lon- 
don for the Faith. He had a sister, a heretic, who had been 
brought up at the Queen’s court. There she had drunk so deep 
of the poison of heresy, that no physician could be found to cure 
her, though many had tried. She readily spoke with them all 
about religion, but she did so all for the sake of argument, and not 
for the sake of learning. Thus no use was made of an excellent 
Catholic’s house, of which she had the charge while her brother 
was away. The house was one which surpassed all in the county 
for beauty, pleasant situation, and the many advantages it offered 
to Catholics. 

After many attempts had been made on the lady without effect, 
Fr. Garnet wished Fr. Ouldcorne to go and try his hand for once. 
He went, and found her very obstinate: plied her with arguments 
from Scripture, reason, and authority, but all in vain. The woman’s 
obstinacy however did not foil the man’s perseverance. He 
turned to God, and strove to cast out the dumb devil by prayer 
and fasting. She, seeing the Father eating nothing for the first 
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and second day, began to wonder at his way of going on. Led 
on notwithstanding by obstinacy or curiosity, she said to herself, 
“Perhaps he is not a man but an angel; so I will see whether 
he subsists on angel’s food; and if he does not, he shall not 
convert me.” Accordingly the good Father kept up his fast for 
four days without tasting anything. By this steadfastness he dis- 
comfited the devil, and the woman was cured from that hour. He 
had truly obtained for her ears to hear, for from being very obstinate 
and headstrong, she became henceforth very obedient and humble. 
Indeed it seems likely that the reason why other Priests could not 
win her to God, was because the Divine Providence had destined 
her for this Father, and destined not only her, but nearly the 
whole county to be brought over in consequence. He lived for 
sixteen years together in this residence, and by his fruitful labours 
in this and the neighbouring counties, he won many to the faith, 
strengthened the wavering, and restored the fallen, besides station- 
ing Priests in divers places. 

This it was that made several apply to him what St. Jerome 
writes of St. John, that he founded and governed all the churches 
in those parts ; and in good sooth all looked up to him as to their 
father. Such was his prudence, that he fully satisfied all; such 
his diligence and endurance of toil, that he never failed any one 
in the hour of need; and his alms supplied the wants of many 
poor Catholics. In fact this house might have been one of our 
residences in a Catholic country, such was the number of Catho- 
lics flocking there to the Sacraments, to hear his sermons, and to 
take advice in their doubts. His helpmate was Fr. Thomas Lis- 
ter, a man of distinguished learning. 

While thus serving others, Fr. Ouldcorne treated his own body 
with great harshness. Not satisfied with the labours I have set 
forth, and his “care for all the churches” in those parts, which 
really in great measure seemed to depend on him for everything, 
he had many ways of macerating his flesh. He applied hard to 
study while at home. Of his fasts I have already spoken. He 
made use of the hair-shirt, and still more of the discipline, with 
great fervour. By all this put together, while he thought only of 
chastising his enemy and bringing it under subjection, he nearly 
made himself an unprofitable servant. First he broke a blood- 
vessel, which caused him to vomit blood in quantities. He 
managed to get over this, but almost every year he fell into such 
a weakness that his strength could hardly be restored. From this 
infirmity there came a cancer in his mouth, which increased to 
such a degree as to be incurable. The doctors said, as he told 
me afterwards, that some bones which seemed decayed, would 
have to be taken out. The good Father fearing thereby to be 
hindered from preaching, in which he was gifted by God with a 
marvellous talent, resolved first to go on a pilgrimage to St. Wini- 
fred’s well, a famous place and a sort of standing miracle. 

St. Winifred was a holy maiden in North Wales, comely of face, 
and comelier still for her faith and love of chastity. A son of one 
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of the Welsh chieftains loved her and sought her hand. She re- 
jected him, as well on account of his being a heathen, as because 
she had already vowed her virginity to God at the hands of the 
Bishop of the plate, and was unwilling to yield it to man. The 
enraged chieftain’s love turned into fury, and he cut off the 
maiden’s head with a stroke of his sword. As this happened on 
the slope of a hill, the head rolled down to the bottom, where in- 
stantly burst forth a powerful spring of water. Ever since, the 
glen, which before got its name from its dryness, has had in it a 
copious stream of water, which takes its rise at that spring and 
flows on to the sea. Such a volume of water gushes out of the 
spring every minute, that it suffices to turn a mill at fifty paces 
distance. There are very large stones in the well, all red, as if 
covered with fresh blood. The people of the place are very loath 
to allow pieces to be cut off. Such pieces are also red, and the place 
of the cut changes from white to red in time. In the stream are 
also found many stones either covered or sprinkled with blood. ° 
The Catholics gather these, and treasure them up as objects of 
devotion, as they do the sweet-smelling moss that sticks to the 
stones. ‘The water is very cold ; but drinking it or bathing in it 
out of devotion has never done any one any harm. I myself have 
taken several draughts together fasting without hurt. On the feast 
of St. Winifred (the third of November), the water rises a foot 
higher than usual. It turns red on that day, and on the morrow is 
clearer than before. I visited it once on that day to witness the 
change, and found the water troubled and of a reddish hue, whereas 
it is generally so clear that you can see a pin at the bottom. It 
was winter, and freezing so hard at the time, that, though the ice 
had been broken the night before by the people crossing the stream, 
I had hard work to ford it on horseback the first thing next morn- 
ing. Notwithstanding this severe frost, I went into the well, as all 
pilgrims do, and lay down and prayed there for a quarter of an hour. 
On coming out my shirt was of course dripping wet, but I did not 
change. I put on my clothes over it, and took no harm whatever. 

These are wonderful facts, but in addition to them very signal 
miracles are often wrought there. A heretic visitor seeing the 
Catholics bathe out of devotion, said scoffingly, “ What makes 
these fellows bathe in this water?—I’ll wash my boots in it.” He 
jumped in as he was with his boots on, and sword in hand. No 
sooner had he done so than he felt the supernatural power of the 
water, which before he had refused to believe. He was at once 
palsied and lost the use of his limbs, and his sword could hardly 
be got out of his hand. For several years he was drawn about in 
a little cart, a cripple, to punish his own unbelief and to strengthen 
the belief of others. I myself have spoken to several persons who 
saw the lame man, and heard the story vouched for both by the 
man himself and by all who knew him. I learnt from them that 
the cripple afterwards repented, and recovered his soundness in 
the same well where he had lost it. ‘There are many other stories 
of the same sort. 
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Such was the place where the blessed Father Ouldcorne deter- 
mined to go, but St. Winifred was beforehand with him. He 
chanced on his way to reach the house of two maiden sisters, poor 
indeed in their way of life, but rich in the fear of God. They 
lived together in His service, keeping a Priest in their house, 
whom they supported and honoured as a father. This good Priest 
had a stone taken out of the stream that flows from the well, 
sprinkled with blood as I described before. He used to place it 
on the altar with the other relics. When Father Ouldcorne saw 
it, he took it and kissed it with great reverence. Then going 
apart he fell on his knees and began to lick the stone, praying 
inwardly as he held part of it in his mouth. In half an hour all 
pain was gone, and the disease wascured. He travelled on to the 
well however, rather to return thanks than to ask any further 
favour. ‘There he recovered also from the weakness of body which 
was thought to have brought on the cancer, and returned home as 
strong and hale as he had been for many a year. These are 
the words in which Father Ouldcorne himself told me the story. 
The Priest also, in whose abode he found the stone, lately vouched 
for the facts when I met him at St. Omer’s. 


We may now pass on to more serious attempts on the 
part of the government to get hold of Father Gerard 
and his friends. His good friend the widow, and his 
host, Mr. Wiseman, were the first to fall into the hands 
of the persecutors. 


But there is a time for gathering stones together, and a time for 
scattering them. ‘The time had now come for trying the servants 
of God, my hosts, and myself along with them. And that they 
might be more like in their sufferings to their Lord for Whom they 
suffered, God allowed them to be betrayed by their own servant 
whom they loved. He was not a Catholic, nor a servant of the 
house, but had been once 4n the service of the second brother, 
who when he crossed the sea recommended him to his mother 
and brother. He lived in London, but often used to visit them, 
and knew nearly everything that happened in either of their 
houses. I had no reason for suspecting one whom all trusted. 
Still I never let him see me acting as a Priest, or dressed in such 
a way as to give him grounds to say that I was one. However, 
as he acknowledged afterwards, he guessed what I was from seeing 
his master treating me with such respect ; for he nearly always set 
me two or three miles on my journeys. _ Often too my host would 
bear me company to London, where we used at that time to lodge 
in his servant’s house. I had not yet found by experience that 
the safest plan was to have a lodging of my own. Such were the 
facts which, as the traitor afterwards stated, gave rise to his sus- 
picions. Feeling sure that he could get more than thirty pieces of 
silver from the sale of his master, he went to the magistrates and 
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bargained to betray him. They, it seems, sent him for a while to 
spy out who were Priests, and how many there were of them haunt- 
ing the houses of the widow and her son. 

The widow’s house was first searched. The Priest that usually 
dwelt there was then at home, but escaped for that time by taking 
refuge in a hiding-place. As for the pious widow, they forced her 
to go to London, there to appear before the judges who tried 
cases concerning Catholics. At her appearance she answered 
with the greatest courage, more like a free woman than a griev- 
ously persecuted prisoner. She was thrown into jail, where she so 
united piety with patience, as to do her own work like a menial, 
cook her food with her own hands, and wash the dishes. Her 
aim in this was to find her way by humiliations to true hu- 
mility of heart, and also to save expense so as to be able to sup- 
port more Catholics. During her imprisonment she always used 
to send me one half of her yearly income, to wit six hundred 
florins ; with the other half, besides many other good works, she- 
maintained a priest, to bring her Holy Communion at stated times, 
and assist her fellow prisoners. She spent all her time either in 
prayer or in working with her hands, making altar furniture which 
she sent to divers persons. The holy woman persevered in these 
good works, till in two years time God called her to higher things. 

It was His will that the heretics should come to know that she 
received visits from a Priest. - If I remember well the Priest was 
Fr. Jones, a Franciscan Recollect, afterwards martyred. ‘They re- 
solved therefore to use the law against the widow. She was 
brought up, and the usual false witnesses appeared, to accuse her 
of being privy to the maintenance of Priests, contrary to the law 
of the land. The judges at once empanelled a jury, to pronounce 
her guilty or not guilty. The godly woman seeing that the con- 
sciences of the jury would be stained with her blood if she let 
them give their verdict in the case, made up her mind to hold her 
peace and answer nought to the judges’ demand whether she was 
guilty or not guilty. At the same time she knew well the pro- 
vision of the law, that men or women-who refused to plead in a 
matter of life and death should have far more keen and dreadful 
torments than convicted felons. ‘They are laid on their backs up- 
on a sharp stone ; then a heavy weight is put upon their breasts, 
which crushes the sufferer to death. Till the time of which I 
treat we had only had two female martyrs, not counting the Queen 
of Scots. One named Clitherow, at York, chose the same sort of 
martyrdom as the widow, and for the same reason, namely to spare 
the consciences of the jury, who she was sure would find her guilty 
as usual to please the judges, even though conscious of the in- 
justice they were doing. The godly widow of whom I am speak- 
ing, resolved to follow this holy martyr’s example. She had made 
up her mind to take the same course and bear the same punishment. 
So for her silence she was sentenced to be crushed to death. She- 
went from the court rejoicing that she had been held worthy to 
quit life in this manner for the name of Jesus. However on ac- 
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count of her rank, and the good name which she had, the Queen’s 
councillors would not let such barbarity be practised in London. 
So they transferred her after her condemnation to a more loath- 
some prison, and kept her there. They wanted at the same time 
to seize her income for the-Queen. Now if she had been dead, 
this income would not have gone to the Queen, but to the widow’s 
son, my host. The godly woman therefore lived in this prison, 
reft of her goods but not of her life, of which she most desired to 
be reft. She pined in a narrow and filthy cell till the accession of 
King James, when, as is usual at the crowning of a new king, she 
received a pardon, and returned home. 


Father Gerard himself was nearly caught, the treacherous 
servant of his friend having arranged to have the house to 
which he resorted in London surrounded and searched 
on the night of his expected arrival. He was saved this 
time by Father Garnet, his Superior, but his host fell 
into the snare: 


My Superior had lately come to live four or five miles from 
London. I had gone to see him, and had been with him a 
day or two when, having business in London, I wrote to those 
who kept the house to expect me on such a night, and bring 
in certain friends whom I wanted to see. The traitor, who 
was now often seen in the house, which belonged ostensibly to 
his master, learnt the time, and got the priest-hunters to come 
there at midnight with their band. Just before mounting my 
horse to depart, I went to take leave of my Superior. He 
would have me stay that night. I told him my business, 
and my wish to keep my appointment with my friends; but 
the blessed Father would not allow it, though as he said after- 
wards, he knew no reason, nor was it his wont to act in this man- 
ner. Without doubt he was guided by the Holy Ghost ; for early 
next morning we heard that some Papists had been seized in that 
house, and the story ran that a Priest wasamong them. The fact 
was that my servant, Richard Fulwood, was caught trying to hide 
himself in a dark place, there being as yet no regular hiding-places, 
though I meant to make some. As he cut a good figure, and 
neither the traitor nor any one else that knew him was there, he 
was taken for a Priest. ‘Three Catholics and one schismatic were 
seized and thrown into prison. The latter was a Catholic at heart, 
but did not refuse to go to the heretics’ churches. As he was a 
trusty man, I employed him as keeper of the house, to manage 
any business in the neighbourhood. At their examination they all 
showed themselves steadfast and true, and answered nothing that 
could give the enemy any inkling that the house belonged to me 
instead of to my host. It was well that it was so; for things 
would have gone harder with the latter had it been otherwise. 
The magistrates sent him a special summons, in hopes that my ar- 
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rest would enable them to make out a stronger case against him. 
As soon as he arrived in London, he went straight to the house, 
never dreaming what had happened there, in order to treat with 
me as to the reason of his summons, and how he was to answer it. 
So he came and knocked at the door. It was opened to him at 
once ; but, poor sheep of Christ, he fell into the clutches of the 
wolves, instead of the arms of his shepherd and friend. For the 
house had been broken into the night before, and there were some 
ministers of Satan still lingering there, to watch for any Catholics 
that might come, before all got scent of the danger. Out came 
these men then ; the good gentleman found himself ensnared, and 
was led prisoner to the magistrates. 


Father Gerard immediately went to his friend’s house in 
the country, to arrange matters with the wife of that 
gentleman. Here they were again in the most imminent 
danger, as the traitor in the pay of the government was still 
a trusted servant in the family. In fact he was sent down 
by Mr. Wiseman, while in prison, with letters from himself 
and Father Gerard’s servant, giving an account of the 
answers they had made when examined after their capture; 
and he was thus enabled to assure the pursuivants that 
Father Gerard was to be found at this house in the country. 
It will be seen that he was still wonderfully preserved : 


The traitor on his return to London informed our enemies of 
everything. Forthwith they sent two of their best messengers, or 
pursuivants as they call them, to two gentlemen of the county 
who were justices of the peace, bidding them search the house 
carefully with their men. The traitor also returned on Easter 
Day on pretence of bringing a fresh letter from London, but in 
reality to play into the hands of our enemies and acquaint them 
with our plans. On Easter Monday, on account of the dangers 
that threatened us, we rose before our usual hour, and were trying 
to get ready for Mass before sun-rise, when suddenly we heard the 
noise of horses galloping, and of a multitude of men coming to 
surround the house and cut off all escape. Seeing what was going 
to happen, we had the doors kept fast. Meanwhile the orna- 
ments were pulled off the altar, the hiding-places thrown open, 
my books and papers carried into them, and an effort was made 
to hide me and all my effects together. I wanted to get intoa 
hiding-place near the dining-room, as well to be further from the 
chapel and the more suspicious part of the house, as because there 
was store of provisions there, to wit, a bottle of wine, and certain 
light but strengthening food, such as biscuit made to keep, &c. 
Moreover I hoped to hear there our enemies’ talk, whercin there 
might be something perchance which bore upon our interests, 
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These reasons then moved me to choose that place, and in sooth it 
was very fit and safe for hiding in. But God so willed it, that the 
mistress of the house should in no wise agree. She would have 
me go into a place near the chapel, where the altar furniture could 
sooner be stowed with me. I yielded, though there was nothing 
there for me to eat in case the search should last long. I went in 
then, after everything was safe that needed putting away. 

Scarcely had I done so, when the searchers broke down the 
door, and forcing their way in, spread through the house with great 
noise and racket. ‘Their first step was to lock up the mistress of 
the house in her own room with her two daughters ; and the Ca- 
tholic servants they kept locked up in divers places in the same 
part of the house. They then took to themselves the whole 
house, which was of a good size, and made a thorough search in 
every part, not forgetting even to look under the tiles of the roof. 
The darkest corners they examined with the help of candles. 
Finding nothing whatever, they began to break down certain 
places that they suspected. They measured the walls with long 
rods, so that if they did not tally, they might pierce the part not 
accounted for. ‘Thus they sounded the walls and all the floors, to 
find out and break into any hollow places that there might be. 

They spent two days in this work without finding out anything. 
Thinking therefore that I had gone on Easter Sunday, the two 
magistrates went away on the second day, leaving the pursuivants 
to take the lady of the house, and all her Catholic servants of both 
sexes, to London, to be examined and imprisoned. They meant 
to leave some who were not Catholics to keep the house, the 
traitor being one of them. ‘The good lady was pleased at this, for 
she hoped he would be the means of freeing me, and rescuing me 
from death : for she knew that I had made up my mind to suffer 
and die of starvation between two walls, rather than come forth 
and save my own life at the expense of others. In fact, during 
those four days that I lay hid, I had nothing to eat but a biscuit 
or two and.a little quince jelly, which my hostess had at hand and 
gave me asI was going in. She did not look for any more, as she 
supposed that the search would not last beyond a day. But now 
that two days were gone, and she was to be carried off on the 
third with all her trusty servants, she began to be afraid of my 
dying of sheer hunger. She bethought herself then of the traitor, 
who she heard was to be left behind. He had made a great fuss 
and show of eagerness in withstanding the searchers, when they 
first forced their way in. For all that, she would not have let him 
know of the hiding-places, had she not been in such straits. 
Thinking it better however to rescue me from certain death, even 
at some risk to herself, she charged him, when she was taken 
away, and every one had gone, to go into a certain room, call me 
by my wonted name, and tell me that the others had been taken 
to prison, but that he was left to deliver me. I would then 
answer, she said, from behind the lath and plaster where I lay con- 
cealed. 
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The traitor promised to obey faithfully, but he was faithful only 
to those who had abandoned the faith, for he unfolded the whole 
matter to the ruffians who had remained behind. No sooner had 
they heard it, than they called back the magistrates who had 
departed. ‘These returned early in the morning, and renewed 
the search. ‘They measured and sounded everywhere, much more 
carefully than before, especially in the chamber above mentioned, 
in order to find out some hollow place. But finding nothing 
whatever during the whole of the third day, they purposed on the 
morrow to strip off all the plaster of that room. Meanwhile they 
set guards in all the rooms about, to watch all night lest I should 
escape. I heard from my hiding-place the pass-word which the 
captain of the band gave to his soldiers, and I might have got off 
by using it, were it not that they would have seen me issuing from 
my retreat : for there were two on guard in the chapel where I got 
into my hiding-place, and several also in the large plastered room 
which had been pointed out to them. 

But mark the wonderful providence of God. Here I was 
in my hiding-place. The way I got into it was by taking 
up the floor, made of wood and bricks, under the fire-place. 
The place was so constructed that a fire could not be lit in it 
without damaging the house ; though we made a point of keeping 
wood there, as if it were meant for a fire. Well, the men on the 
night-watch lit a fire in this very grate, and began chatting together 
close to it. Soon the bricks, which had not bricks but wood 
underneath them, got loose and nearly fell out of their places, as 
the wood gave way. On noticing this and probing the place with a 
stick, they found that the bottom was made of wood ; whereupon 
they remarked that this was something curious. I thought that 
they were going there and then to break open the place and 
enter, but they made up their minds at last to put off further ex- 
amination till next day. Meanwhile, though nothing was further 
from my thoughts than any chance cf escaping, I besought the 
Lord earnestly, that if it were for the glory of His Name, I might 
not be taken in that house, and so endanger my entertainers : nor 
in any other house, where others would share my disaster. My 
prayer was heard. I was preserved in that house in a wonderful 
manner ; and when, a few days after, I was taken, it was without 
prejudice to any one, as shall be presently seen. 

Next morning therefore they renewed the search most carefully, 
everywhere except in the top chamber which served as a chapel, 
and in which the two watchmen had made a fire over my head 
and had noticed the strange make of the grate. God had blotted 
out of their memory all remembrance of the thing. Nay, none of 
the searchers entered the place the whole day, though it was the 
one that was most open to suspicion, and if they had entered, they 
would have found me without any search ; or rather, I should say, 
they would have seen me, for the fire had burned a great hole in 
my hiding-place, and had I not got a little out of the way, the hot 
embers would have fallen on me. The searchers, forgetting or not 
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caring about this room, busied themselves in ransacking the rooms 
below, in one of which I was said to be. In fact they found the 
other hiding-place which I thought of going into, as I mentioned 
before. It was not far off, so I could hear their shouts of joy 
when they first found it. But after joy comes grief: and so it was 
with them. The only thing that they found was a goodly store of 
provision laid up. Hence they may have thought that this was 
the place that the mistress of the house meant ; in fact an answer 
might have been given from it to the call of a person in the room 
mentioned by her. 

They stuck to their purpose however, of stripping off all the 
plaster work of the other large room. So they set a man to work 
near the ceiling, close to the place where I was : for the lower part 
of the walls was covered with tapestry, not with plaster. So they 
stripped off the plaster all round, till they came again to the very 
place where I lay, and there they lost heart and gave up the search. 
My hiding-place was in a thick wall of the chimney, behind a 
finely inlaid and carved mantel-piece. They could not well take 
the carving down without risk of breaking it. Broken however it 
would have been, and that into a thousand pieces, had they any 
conception that I could be concealed behind it. But knowing that 
there were two flues, they did not think that there could be room 
enough there for a man. Nay, before this, on the second day of 
the search they had gone into the room above, and tried the fire- 
place through which I had got into my hole. They then got into 
the chimney by a ladder to sound with their hammers. One said 
to another in my hearing, “‘ Might there not be a place here for a 
person to get down into the wall of the chimney below, by lifting 
up this hearth?” “No,” answered one of the pursuivants, whose 
voice I knew, “you could not get down that way into the chimney 
underneath, but there might easily be an entrance at the back of 
this chimney.” So saying, he gave the placea kick. I was afraid 
that he would hear the hollow sound of the hole where I was. 
But God who set bounds to the sea, said also to their dogged ob- 
stinacy, ‘“‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further ;” and He spared 
His sorely-sticken children, and gave them not up into their per- 
secutors’ hands, nor allowed utter ruin to light upon them for their 
great charity towards me. 

Seeing that their toil availed them naught, they thought that I 
had escaped somehow, and so they went away at the end of four 
days, leaving the mistress and her servants free. The yet un- 
betrayed traitor stayed after the searchers were gone. As soon as 
the doors of the house were made fast, the mistress came to call 
me, another four-days-buried Lazarus, from what would have been 
my tomb had the search continued a little longer. For I was all 
wasted and weakened, as well with hunger, as with want of sleep, 
and with having to sit so long in such a narrow place. 
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1. Translations of the Works of St. lheneus and St. Hippolyius.—2. Dr. Newman's 
Occasional Verses.—3. Dora Greenwell’s Lacordaire.—4. Illustrated History of Ireland, 
—5. The Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel.—6, Martigny : Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Chrétiennes.—7. Diary of a Sister of Mercy.—8. In the Sitow.—g. Miscclla- 
neous Notices. 


1. It is hardly possible to praise too much the design and intention 
of the Ante-Nicene Library, of which we have already noticed several 
volumes, and which has now been enriched by two more,* one of which 
contains half of the great work of St. Irenzeus, while the other is occu- 
pied by translations from St. Hippolytus—at least, from an author 
whom the translator supposes to be St. Hippolytus. At the same 
time, these two volumes illustrate very completely the difficulties which 
prevent us from giving unlimited commendation to the manner in 
which the plan of this library is being carried out. No ancient writer 
requires more careful study, and, occasionally, more ample illustration, 
than St. Irenzeus, and it is difficult to feel perfect confidence in a 
Protestant, and consequently, untheological translator, however learned 
and conscientious, especially when he has no room for notes and 
elucidations. We have not had time to compare the translation now 
before us, which is the work partly of Dr. Roberts, partly of Mr. 
Rambaut, with the original, and we have no reason for thinking that 
these gentlemen have not done their best: but no one can be mis- 
taken in remarking on the fatal absence of notes. Then again, 
as to St. Hippolytus. The editors of the Library have thought them- 
selves justified in giving their readers a translation of the lately 
discovered Philosophumena (of which we have spoken at length in our 
articles on St. Callistus)—as if it were a settled matter that the work is 
to be attributed to St. Hippolytus. This is most certainly not the 
case, as we shall presently show. Moreover, we are told in the 
Preface that one great reason for this decision, or rather for a decision 
against all the other supposed claimants to the authorship of the 
Philosophumena except Hippolytus and Epiphanius,—the latter of 
whom is rejected on other grounds—lies in the assertion of the author 
that he was a bishop. Yet, on turning to the passage which is said to 
contain this important assertion, we find the admission, that “it is not 
quite certain that the words refer to the Episcopal office exclusively.” 
Yet, if this is not quite certain, it is certainly rather strange to act as 
if it were. 

As in the articles referred to, we are engaged in dealing with the 
charges made by the author of the work before us, whoever he may 
have been, against St. Callistus, we may as well place before our 
readers, as a sequel to the discussion of those charges, the remarks 
made by Cavaliere de Rossi, whom we have followed throughout, on 
the vexed question of the authorship itself. 

As he observes, it is clear that the writer was a doctor, head of a 
school or sect, and residing in or near Rome. He seems to have 
lived on familiar terms with Pope Victor, as may be inferred from the 
acquaintance he shows with contemporaneous events and personages, 
and with circumstances connected with the prefecture of Fuscianus, 
ze. a period not later than A.D. 189. We may further gather from his 
* The Ante-Nicene Library: Writings of St. Trenaus, Vol. 1; Writings of 

St. Hippolytus, Vol. 1. Edinburgh: Clark, 1868. 
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narrative that, under Zephyrinus, he took a prominent part in the con- 
troversies upon the “ Monarchy,” or Divine Unity, and that he was a 
personal opponent of Callistus, whose canonical legislation he im- 
ugned. He must have written his work not long after the demise of 
that Pontiff, while he was at the head of some schismatic faction in 
Rome, whose pretext for secession was a Puritanical abhorrence of 
holding communion with sinners. But who was he? Surely not 
Origen, despite the persistance wherewith Em. Miller, to whom we owe 
the first edition of this work, clings to an hypothesis quite at variance 
with all we know of the style and character of that splendid but 
erratic genius. Setting aside the claims of Caius and Novatus, De 
Rossi considers the case as between Hippolytus and Tertullian. The 
former was a Roman Doctor, who refuted Noétus, and in the contro- 
versies of the time took the same side as the writer of the Phz/oso- 
Phumena. Further, he was the author of a Refutation of all heresies, 
as also of a treatise on the Universe, which latter is quoted as his own 
by the writer of the Ph7losophumena. A disciple of Irenzus of Lyons, 
and hence a contemporary of Pope Victor, he is probably the “Valen- 
tinian deacon” of that Pope, alluded to in the false acts of the Council 
of St. Sylvester. Prudentius makes mention of the secession of Hip- 
polytus from the Church to the faction or party of Novatus, whose 
rigid views on the remission of sins he adopted, but the same poet 
celebrates also his return to Unity, to “the Chair of Peter,” and his 
martyrdom. Eusebius and Jerome say that he was a bishop, though 
they seem not to know of what See: some Byzantine writers have 
styled him Pope of Rome. All this is quite consistent with the sup- 
position that he was the local superintendent or bishop of some sect 
in Rome. Pontianus, the third successor of Callistus, was exiled into 
Sardinia A.D. 235. The Priest Hippolytus was the companion of his 
banishment. During this exile it was that Pontianus resigned the 
Pontificate. The bodies of both were brought to Rome, where the 
Pope was buried with his predecessors, while the remains of Hip- 
lytus were deposited, during the Ides of August, near the Tiburtine 

oad. The Hippolytus mentioned in the Martyrology for August 13 
is one and the same with the martyr celebrated by Prudentius. It is 
by no means impossible that both Pontianus and Hippolytus were 
banished as the ostensible heads of the Christian sect in Rome, and 
that the resignation of his dignity by Pontianus may have persuaded 
Hippolytus to renounce his schismatical episcopacy and return to Unity, 
about A.D. 285. This, at Jeast, is the hypothesis developed by Déllinger, 
with his wonted erudition, but which is somewhat at variance with 
the account of Prudentius, who places the reconciliation and martyr- 
dom of Hippolytus at Ostia, instead of in Sardinia. Certain ancient 
writers say that St. Hippolytus was Bishop of Porto. These diverg- 
ences, while multiplying the difficulties connected with the history of 
Hippolytus, and raising the question as to whether these several details 
centre in one and the self-same person, tend to weaken his claims to 
be considered as the writer of the work under review. 

To come now to Tertullian. His titles to the authorship of the 
Philosophumena are worthy of careful consideration. He, most un- 
questionably, took part in the Trinitarian and anti-Callistian disputes, 
and the vehemence and bitterness he all along displayed are hardly 
surpassed, if indeed equalled, by that whereof Book IX. of the 
Philosophumena bears unmistakeable impress. Itis needless to repeat 
here the frequent allusions we have had to make to the part taken 
by Tertullian in the Monarchian controversy. We may observe that 
St. Jerome bears witness that the African Doctor was a priest in the 
time of Zephyrinus, and had dealings with the Roman clergy. It is 
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indeed doubtful whether he was on the roll of the Carthaginian or of 
the Roman presbytery, and we cannot determine in which of these 
cities he permanently resided under the pontificate of St. Victor. Be 
this as it may, many of the learned are agreed that he lived at Rome 
from about the close of the empire of Commodus till that of Septimus 
Severus. His notice of a judicial process under Fuscianus, the judge 
of Callistus (Adv Nationes, L. 1., C. 16) ; the mention he makes of the 
precise sum contributed to the “arca” of the Roman Church by 
Marcion, and afterwards restored to that heresiarch, while it shows an 
intimate knowledge of the details of the financial administration of 
the Church of Rome, strengthens the opinion which would ascribe to 
the pen of the great African the minute relation of Callistus’ early dis- 
asters, of his eventful introduction to the acquaintance of Fuscianus, 
and of the course Pope Victor saw fit to pursue in his regard, on his 
release from the mines. Can so many allusions to the same facts—the 
similarity not in substance only, but in form, of the accusations and 
invectives heaped upon the memory of Callistus, both in the ac- 
knowledged works of Tertullian and in the PAzlosophumena—be 
accounted a merely fortuitous coincidence? Tertullian, as we know, 
wrote at times in Greek, he lived to an advanced age, and, after having 
pinned his faith on the Montanist prophets, he discarded them, and 
set up a sect of his own. On the other hand, it must be owned that 
the difference of the style of the Phtlosophumena from that of the 
productions of Tertullian still extant, the total absence of all allusion 
to any of his other writings, to which he could not but have referred 
his readers, and the contempt evinced in the PAdlosophumena for the 
Montanist dreams, greatly diminish the value of these coincidences. 
Yet it may be said that this does not settle the question, especially when 
we reflect that the other productions of Tertullian are in Latin, and 
that the work which some critics have sought to father upon him 
may have been written in the decrepitude of his declining years, after 
many apostasies, and when age and toil had enfeebled his mind 
and judgment. 

Whatever then the force of these objections, there are not wanting 
others equally valid against ascribing this work to Hippolytus. To 
conclude then—the characteristics of the antagonism of Tertullian to 
Callistus are plainly identical with what we discover in this long-lost 
narrative: that between Hippolytus and Callistus there ever arose 
misunderstanding is, at least, questionable, if we except the dispute 
about the Monarchian formulary, which, in the treatise against Noétus, 
ascribed to Hippolytus, is divested of all bitterness and personal feeling. 
The coincidence of the azzmus and historical details of Book 1X. of the 
Philosophumena with the writings of Tertullian is evident and striking, 
but it serves only to place in greater relief the unmistakeable differ- 
ences in the temper which exists between every part of the recently 
recovered work and the treatise against Noétus, as well as those 
extracts from a book against heresies which Epiphanius has embodied 
in his own compilation, and which he attributes to Hippolytus. The 
opinion then, which, while ascribing the PAzlosophumena to the latter, 
would laugh to scorn the claims of Tertullian to be considered its 
author, stands in need at least of revision. At the same time it should 
perhaps be said, that we cannot be sure that the work before us is in 
reality to be attributed to any one of the writers whose claims have 
been advocated by different critics, for it is by no means impossible 
that its author may be some one whose name has left no trace in 
history. The value of the work, whatever it is, does not depend upon 
its authorship. On the other hand, the malicious desire to cast 
a reflection on the character of one Catholic Saint, if not of two 
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which no doubt whetted the eagerness with which Bunsen and others 
have tried to father this work on St. Hippolytus, is an evidence of 
considerable forgetfulness of history—not to say ignorance of sound 
logic. If Hippolytus wrote the libel on Callistus, he was not St. 
Hippolytus when he did so: and, as the value of the orthodox writings 
of Tertullian is not destroyed by his lapse into heresy after they had 
been written, so neither would the sanctity of Hippolytus or the truth 
of his martyrdom be impaired, if it were proved that he had once done 
even worse things than write the Refutation of all Heresies. 


2. Few men of deep feeling and serious thought, who have had the 
advantage of a liberal education, and of that mental culture which is 
involved in the early practice of composition, have probably passed 
through the excitements and emotions of a long life without at some 
time or other relieving or indulging themselves in poetry. Poetry, 
according to the theory of one who was himself an admirable example 
of his own doctrine, is the indirect and half-veiled expression of the 
feelings, yearnings, desires, and regrets by which noble and sensitive 
natures are moved. It is the easing of the heart—according to the 
epithet bestowed upon it by another writer, a disciple of the great 
Christian poet who theorised sc admirably upon his own art. Many a 
man, who if he had given himself to the cultivation of his genius, 
might have “ waked to ecstasy the living lyre,” has vented himself in 
other ways; and many a deep feeling and high aspiration has died 
down unexpressed simply for want of the faculty or the opportunity of 
expression. Of a number of men possessed more or less by the same 
great idea, or the same powerful feelings, some will sit down and sing ; 
others will rise up and do. As the image of the heroic age, past and 
gone, floated before the regretful and longing mind of Homer, so perhaps 
the image of the Ancient Church may have dawned in beauty and 
light on the dreams of a number of Oxford students a third of a 
century ago, one of whom may have painted it off, as it were, in a 
series of beautiful lyrics, and then done no more; others may have 
written and acted; while others may have sung little about it, but 
spent the best years of their life in hewing a way into the bosom of 
Catholic unity for themselves and others. ‘There is a poetry of litera- 
ture and a poetry of action. But not all men who enshrine their ideas 
in verse are men of inaction ; nor are all men of action unable to put 
their feelings into graceful and soothing poetry. Poetry, strictly so 
called, is to them an accomplishment occasionally exercised, a solace 
to which they now and fhen have recourse. Their verse will usually 
be strong, nervous, full of meaning and close thought, rather than 
uniformly finished and melodious: to a critical ear it may tell its own 
tale of want of practice in composition, and of leisure to rub off 
inequalities and to correct imperfections ; but it will still ring with the 
tones of a noble mind, it will shine with the brightness of genius, and 
not unfrequently it will have that indescribable charm which is found in 
all that unmasks the tenderness and shyness of souls which have 
made themselves chiefly known by strength, boldness, and energy. 
Thus it often happens that poetry of this class is not only deeply in- 
teresting on its own account—we mean as independent of the mind 
from which it issues—but is absolutely essential as a guide to those 
who would study the characters and the lives of its authors, because it 
contains some strains and some harmonies without which their full 
utterances cannot be understood, or their portraits accurately drawn 
for posterity. In much the same way, no great man can probably be 
known without the study of his letters as well as of his published works, 
of his domestic life as well as of his public actions ; and with many, 
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the chance verses that have dropped from them at intervals during a 
course of years tell almost as much about their characters as their 
letters themselves. 

Thoughts such as these are naturally suggested by the appearance 
of the little volume of Occasional Verses, lately published by Dr. 
Newman.* He has never set himself to poetry as a formal task, nor 
is it to our purpose to speculate whether he would have taken rank 
with our greatest poets if he had done so. His life has been a long 
poem in the highest sense of the word—a poem which has influenced 
his contemporaries and advanced the glory of God and the good of 
his fellow-countrymen more than the sweetest strains or the loftiest 
verse. Now and then he has struck the lyre—very occasionally 
indeed, as we shall see by an examination of the volume before us : 
his most elaborate performance being what we shall unhesitatingly call 
the grand poem of 7he Dream of Gerontius. We think that a stranger 
who had never heard of the author—though it is not easy to imagine 
such a being—might open the volume in other places without being 
struck with more than the uniform loftiness of tone and power of 
thought shown throughout its pages ; but he could not read Gerontius 
without finding himself in the presence of a true poet. But it is not 
possible for those who have long made Dr. Newman’s other writings 
their delight and solace, and who have been under his influence as a 
leader of the thoughts of his generation, to place themselves in the 
attitude of this imaginary stranger towards the present volume. As 
we turn over its pages, a line of one of the best-loved friends of its 
author rises to our mind— 

**Thy book I love because thyself is there.” 

As if with the thought of making the volume more valuable to those 
who will thus cherish it, Dr. Newman has subjoined to the various 
poems here contained the date and place at which they were written. 
We are thus naturally led to compare these little foot-notes with the 
auto-biographical hints dropped—only too sparingly—along the pages 
of the Afo/ogia. The first poem in the volume is a paraphrase from 
Isaiah, written when Dr. Newman was in his twenty-first year. It will 
strike those acquainted with the author’s later writings as showing 
how far his style was already formed, and as containing more than 
one phrase or expression the use of which we might have expected to 
find only in poems composed after his acquaintance with the 
Christian Year had begun. The next poem is a birthday salutation to 
Mr. Francis Newman, in 1826. We pass on to a poem, written in the 
same year, “ Nature and Art,” beginning with words from one of Dr. 
Newman’s favourite texts—“ Man gocth forth to his work and to his 
labour until the evening.” The years which intervene between this 
date, and the voyage in the Mediterranean in 1832, of which Dr. New- 
man has spoken in the AZo/ogia, are not very rich in the number of 
their poems, but such as there are interest us exceedingly. Some of 
them are playful pieces for “a very small album.” The readers of the 
Apologia will remember the passage in which Dr. Newman mentions 
his first College at Oxford. “Trinity had never been unkind to me. 
There used to be much snapdragon growing on the walls opposite my 
freshman’s room there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem of 
my own perpetual residence even unto death in my University.” 
(History of my Religious Opinions, p. 237.) Here we have a poem 
called “ Snapdragon,” written some years after Dr. Newman had 
undergone his first transplantation—to the less peaceful walls of 
Oriel :— 


* Verses on Various Occasions. London: Burns and Oates, 1868, 
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Snapdragon: a Riddle for a Flower-book. 


I am rooted in the wall 

Of buttress’d tower or ancient hall ; 
Prison’d in an art-wrought bed, 

Cas’d with mortar, cramp’d with lead ; 
Of a living stock alone, 

Brother of the lifeless stone. 


Else unpriz’d, I have my worth 
On the spot that gave me birth ; 
Nature’s vast and varied field 
Braver flowers than me will yield, 
Bold in form and rich in hue, 
Children of a purer dew ; 
Smiling lips and winning eyes, 
Meet for earthly paradise. 

Choice are such—and yet thou knowest 
Highest he whose lot is lowest ; 
They, proud hearts, a home reject 
Fram’d by human architect ; 
Humble I was born to dwell 
Near the pale recluse’s cell, 

And I spread my crimson bloom 
Mingled with the cloister’s gloom. 


Life’s gay gifts and honours rare, 
Flowers of favour ! win and wear ! 
Rose of beauty, be the queen 

In pleasure’s ring and festive scene, — 
Ivy, climb and cluster where 

Lordly oak vouchsafe a stair, — 
Vaunt, fair Lily, stately dame, 

Pride of birth and pomp of name. 
Miser Crocus, starv’d with cold, 
Hide in earth thy timid gold. 
Travell’d Dahlia, freely boast 
Knowledge brought from foreign coast. 
Pleasure, wealth, birth, knowledge, power, 
These have each an emblem flower ; 
So for me alone remains 

Lowly thought and cheerful pains. 

Be it mjne to set restraint 

On roving wish and selfish plaint ; 
And for man’s drear haunts to leave 
Dewy morn and balmy eve. 

Be it mine the barren stone 

To deck with green life not its own, 
So to soften and to grace 

Of human works the rugged face. 
Mine the Unseen to display 

In the crowded public way, 

Where life’s busy arts combine 

To shut out the Hand Divine. 


Ah! no more a scentless flower, 
By approving Heaven’s high power, 
Suddenly my leaves exhale 
Fragrance of the Syrian gale. 
Ah ! ’tis timely comfort given 
By the answering breath of Heaven ! 
May it be ! then well might I 
In College cloister live and die. 
VOL, VIII. P 
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The well-known poem, which was printed in the Lyra Apostolica, called 
the “ Trance of ‘Time,” beginning, 
In childhood, when with eager eyes 
The season-measur’d year I view’d, 
belongs to the same date. Passing on tothe next year, we find traces of 
that family “bereavement” of which Dr. Newman has spoken in the 
Apologia, and never has he poured forth more touchingly beautiful 
verses than on this occasion, and on the anniversary connected with 
it. (Lpiphany Eve, p. 39.) As we pass on we find hints of that pre- 
sentiment of which Dr. Newman has told of us—that he had a work 
to do for which he was set apart, somewhat like Thalaba. Here are a 
few lines left in an album at Dartington, July, 1831 :— 
The Pilgrim. 
There stray’d awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love. 
A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright or soft-secluded grove. 
*fwas a hard humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy-captur’d eyes from each fair spot, 
With unattach’d and lonely step to rove, 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot ; 
Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim lot. 
Soon after this little poem, we find ourselves among old acquaintances, * 
which make up the greater part of Dr. Newman’s present volume. 
Nearly a hundred pieces follow, which were produced, many of them 
in rapid succession, shortly before or shortly after Dr. Newman’s 
travels in 1832 and 1833, or, as is the case with most of them, while he 
was abroad. The public is already familiar with these, as having 
appeared in the Lyra Afostolica. Some few of the poems of that 
time have, we think, been withdrawn; one at least has been 
modified, and two have had short foot-notes attached to them, explain- 
ing that they represent a state of mind from which the author has 
since been delivered. All these pieces should be read with the AZologia 
at hand, where an account is found of this journey, which restored Dr. 
Newman to health and strength, and from which he returned full of 
ardour and vigour to undertake the work which ripened into the 
Tractarian movement ; and the indications of place and time are here 
doubly valuable. Thus we learn that these lines were written at 
Frascati :— 
Thou who didst once Thy life from Mary’s breast 
Renew from day to day ; 
O might her smile, severely sweet, but rest 
On this frail clay! 
We can almost imagine that Dr. Newman had just passed some wayside 
picture of the Madonna, and seen the peasants kneeling before it. The 
poem which follows, in which the author speaks of the goodness of 
God in hiding from us our own future, was written at the Tre Fontane, 
the place of St. Paul’s martyrdom, and this little fact explains the 
allusion in the last line of the second stanza :— 
But thou, dear Lord, 
Whilst I trac’d out bright scenes which were to come, 
Isaac’s pure blessings, and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me, and withhold Thy fearful word ; 
Wiling me year by year, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale, with Paul’s sad girdle bound. 
But we must leave our readers to enjoy for themselves the many inter- 
esting touches which will be found in this series of poems, when 
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read in the light of the narrative of the Afologia. After the Lyra 
series, we find a complete set of translations from the Breviary hymns 
for Matins, Lauds, and Vespers, and a few others, These were all 
made between 1836 and 1838—while the Tract movement was going 
on in fullcareer. Only a single poem, “ Ethelbald,” bears the date of 
Littlemore, 1844. 

The latter pages of Dr. Newman’s volume are occupied with the 
few poems he has written since he became a Catholic, concluding, as 
we have already said, with the great “ Dream of Gerontius.” The 
minor poems of this date are songs in honour of our Blessed Lady and 
St. Philip, and a few beside, including the two beautiful pieces inserted 
in Calista, “The Isles of the Blest,” and the “Hymn for a Martyr 
Convert.” Thus, occasional as these pieces are, and scattered at wide 
intervals, as to their date, over more than forty years, they in 
a certain sense, make up one long and continuous poem—echoing 
faithfully, though often faintly and gently, the thoughts and feelings of 
one whom Providence has been pleased to place in the front rank in 
the history of his times, and who has attracted, as much as he has 
shrunk from it, the grateful admiration of his fellow countrymen. 


3. Taking as her guide the admirable life of Pére Lacordaire by P. 
Chocarne, the English translation of which we have lately had to 
welcome, Miss Dora Greenwell has written a very interesting little 
volume on the great French Dominican.* She has conscientiously 
studied collateral sources of information and illustration, such as the 
Letters of Madame Swetchine and of Lamennais, and she seems 
well acquainted with much of the history of the religious movements 
contemporary, more or less, with the life of Lacordaire. The work is 
pleasantly written, and like all that proceeds from Miss Greenwell, 
shows thoughtfulness and grasp of mind. The blemishes in this 
memoir are not few, but they arise from that inability to understand 
the Catholic system from outside, which has spoilt the work of many a 
more learned Protestant than Miss Greenwell. Thus, we find her 
unable to make anything of Lacordaire’s penances, and of the humility 
which prompted him to be always making confessions of his sins, 
even to those inferior to him in the religious community to which he 
belonged. “To confess to one admitted to be far below us in experi- 
ence and character gives a shock to something within us that is far 
deeper and truer than mere pride,” writes Miss Greenwell, “and it is 
difficult to imagine anything more artificial or constrained than the 
feeling which, when Lacordaire confessed to a novice, could scarcely fail 
to be created on either side” (p. 143, #ofe). Is it not rather a 
strange theory of humility—for here there need be no question of 
sacramental confession—which makes it necessary that people should 
humble themselves only to those who are their superiors or equals? 
Thus, again, at the very end of the volume, we find our authoress in a 
difficulty because Lacordaire has spoken of the simpie Christian 
doctrine, that a person once incorporated into the Church by baptism 
does not lose his membership on account of sin. “In Lacordaire’s 
view of representing this divine ordinance there is something which, 
even in exalting it, seems to lessen it by turning it into a kind of 
charm, the effect of which a person can scarcely shake off, even if he 
wishes to do.so” (p. 266, zofe). Surely, without requiring in Miss 
Greenwell any very accurate knowledge of the Catholic doctrine of 
Baptism, we may be surprised that the idea of its effects as placing 


* Lacordaire. Vy Yora Greenwell. Edinburgh: Edmondstone and 
Douglas, 1867. 
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men in a new relation of son-ship with God through our Lord, which 
relation is not destroyed by sin, though it may aggravate the guilt of 
sin, should seem so unintelligible to one who has read the New Testa- 
ment. Defects of this kind, the effect of which is that the writer is 
quite at sea with things familiarity with which is essential, under the 
circumstances, for the production of a satisfactory work on the subject 
in hand, are fatal in a book like that before us, which does not so much 
profess to reveal facts before unknown, as to give a clear and intelli- 
gent view of events and characters. Lacordaire is a puzzle to Miss 
Greenwell—so is Lamennais. To a Catholic nothing is more in- 
telligible than the submission of the one to the Holy See, even before a 
definite decision had been pronounced in the case of the Avenir, and 
the persistent stubbornness of the other, notwithstanding his own re- 
peated professions of general obedience. But Miss Greenwell finds 
something incomprehensible in submission to authority itself—nay, if 
her words are to be taken in their full meaning, in any belief on 
authority whatever. “ Protestantism,” she tells us (p. 32), “so educates 
the soul to think nobly of Opinion, to look upon it as the marriage of 
the individual soul to truth, which it has loved, wedded, and made a 
part of its very self, that it is difficult for us to understond how autho- 
rity cax change belief, which under our view is the ultimate expression 
of the whole rational and moral being. J¢ seems as impossible for us 
to believe a thing simply because we are told to do so, as it would be for 
an elm to produce an acorn, or for a rosebush to star itself with jessa- 
mine.” Indeed ! even if the authority which tells us to believe a thing 
furnishes us at the same time, by its own certainty, with the reason for 
our belief? This is a thing which we do in ordinary matters, upon 
human authority, every day of our lives. Lacordaire had formed 
certain conclusions about Church and State on the strength of his own 
reflections, or he had imbibed them from others, and then he found 
out that an authority he was bound and glad to trust more than him- 
self, declared that his conclusions we wrong. His submission required 
virtue and grace, certainly; but it was no more contrary to 
Christian nature than that an acorn should be produced by—an oak, 
or “that a rosebush should star itself with ”—rosebuds. 


4. The generation in which we live, which is distinguished for so 
much careful research into the old records and monuments which form 
what we may call the raw material of history, and which has seen its 
industry rewarded by so many discoveries and revelations, labours in 
some respects under a disadvantage in consequence of its own con- 
scientious toils. ‘There are many fields of history as to which we are 
quite sure that we know a great deal more than our fathers, and: that 
currently received statements and prevalent views as to prominent 
characters and important facts must be abandoned or corrected: but 
the materials of which we have brought to light the existence have not 
yet been digested and arranged, and we are almost certain that we 
have not as yet reached the utmost limits of preliminary investigation. 
If, therefore, we were to set to work at once to reconstruct the history 
of the past—tempting as the occasion is, and certain as we may be to 
overthrow at once and for ever many a goodly creation of the ignorant 
imagination or the bigotry of older writers,—we should still be liable 
to the discomfiture of seeing our own work, in its turn, if not over- 
thrown and confuted, at least surpassed and made comparatively 
useless by the labours of younger scholars. Every one knows how 
geologists and other hasty reasoners fare in consequence of their too 
prevalent habit of rushing to their conclusion before their premisses 
are fully ascertained. Year after year their theories are overthrown, 
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and this not so much because they were inconsistent at the time they were 
made with the state of knowledge, as because that state of knowledge 
was notoriously defective and such as no prudent logician ought to 
have reasoned upon. The case of the historian is not quite parallel to 
that of the physical theorist, for history does not go beyond the ascer- 
taining of facts. Still there is an obvious disadvantage in writing too 
soon on any subject as to which discoveries are being continually 
made. 

But are we to wait for ever for good and useful histories? Certainly 
not. There is great service to be done by writers who will submit by 
and bye to be superseded, and who content themselves with a diligent 
use of the materials within their reach. Such, we think, is the merit 
of the work lately published by a daughter of St. Clare in Ireland— 
The Illustrated History of Ireland.* A handy and yet tolerably full 
history of the country was wanted for popular use, and the book now 
before us will supply the want. ‘The documents on which at some 
future time a more perfect and elaborate A/zstory may be written are 
partly buried in libraries, partly arranged in calendars, and some have 
been published in learned works, inaccessible to ordinary readers. 
For many years to come, perhaps, this ///ustrated History will hold 
its place, and then the true historian of Ireland may arise. Let us 
hope that by that time the later pages of her story may have to be 
written in bright and hopeful colours ! 


5. Mr. Meehan’s work,t on the exile of the great Earls of Tyrone and 
Tryconnel, Hugh O’Neill and Rory O’Donel, is a book that illustrates 
the remarks just made as to the quantity of documentary monuments 
in relation to the History of Ireland, which is ready to reward the in- 
dustry of historical students. The work just noticed by us is neces- 
sarily sketchy, and it was impossible for the author to make it other- 
wise. Mr. Meehan, on the other hand, confining himself to a par- 
ticular subject, or rather to a part of a particular subject, has found 
matter enough, hitherto new and unpublished, to make a goodly vo- 
lume, which throws a great deal of light upon the period to which it 
refers. He does not profess to give us the whole career of the two 
famous leaders of whom he writes: his story begins after the defeat 
at Kinsale. He takes therefore the later part of their history only,— 
when, after their submission to the English Government, they were 
slowly persecuted in legal gwise by the officials, who desired far more 
to profit by the seizure of the vast estates of their victims than tomake 
them true and loyal subjects of James I. The plottings of the Govern- 
ment against them had the effect of driving them into exile, and the 
bones of both these great Irish chiefs lie in the church of S. Pietro in 
Montorio at Rome. This brief statement will explain to the reader 
what is the staple of Mr. Meehan’s most interesting book, the contents 
of which it would be impossible to state fairly in any abridgment. 
The work is lucidly written, and will take its place as a real and solid 
contribution to the Irish and English history of the opening of the 
seventeenth century. 


6. Our readers have heard from time to time tidings of the investi- 
gations into the actual state and contents of the Roman Catacombs, 
which have for some years past been carried on with great activity. 


* An TIilustrated History of Ireland: from the earliest period. With His- 
torical Illustrations by H. Doyle. London: Longmans. 1868 


+ The Fate and Fortunes of Hugh O Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and Rory O Donel, 
Earl of Tyrconnel. By the Rev. C. P. Meehan. Dublin: Duffy. 1868. 
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Throughout this troubled Pontificate fresh discoveries have continually 
brought before the eyes of the world the measures adopted by the 
Church to secure to her children while living the means of grace which 
they so much needed, and to preserve the memory of those whose 
earthly career was ended. As in Herculaneum and Pompeii, we are 
introduced in the catacombs into the centre of one part of the life of 
the ancient world ; and the fresh light thrown on subjects of the most 
varied kinds is perpetually exciting the interest of all who, whether as 
scholars or as Christians, have their thoughts directed to the early 
days of the Church. 

The work before us*may be said to form a Treatise on Christian 
Antiquities embodying all the latest results of inquiry into the Roman 
Catacombs. This new matter naturally occupies a somewhat pro- 
minent position in the work, which therefore cannot be said to super- 
sede earlier Treatises. The arrangement of the work is alphabetical : 
the favour with which volumes of this form are received proves that 
they suit the convenience of readers ; they are however adapted for 
reference rather than for continuous study, and perhaps by the very 
facility they afford they are adverse to the acquirement of deep know- 
ledge. For those who wish to attain a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated they are excellent. The Abbé Martigny has provided 
an analytical table of the articles of the alphabetical arrangement ; 
this table will enable any reader to study the subject systematically in 
his volume. We must not omit to notice also the table of the works of 
some two hundred authors of which use has been made in the com- 
pilation of the Dictionary. The reader who seeks for fuller informa- 
tion upon any particular point will here find a guide in his search. 
The volume is illustrated by numerous woodcuts, and translations are 
given of all expressions cited from the learned languages. 

Archzological studiest will never cease to interest mankind, for in 
them we see how under most varied circumstances gratification was 
furnished to desires and needs which we recognize as identical with 
our own; and in proportion as we have more sympathy with the 
Christians of those early days of the Church than with the heathen 
world, so much the more are we drawn to seek after whatever 
memorials of them remain to us. Curiosity is gratified when we hear 
of the wine flasks discovered under the ashes of Pompeii: but deeper 
feeling is excited when the amfu//a containing the blood of some holy 
Martyr is rescued from the sand of the Catacombs. One section of the 
opponents of the Church are fond of appealing to primitive antiquity : 
we may answer their appeal by referring to the articles EUCHARISTIE, 
FLAMMEUM VIRGINALE, ORDRES RELIGEUX, PURGATOIRE, RELIQUES, 
and many others: in fact we believe that many even well instructed 
Catholics will feel some surprise at the number and indisputable 
character of the witnesses to the unchangeableness of the Church’s 
doctrine and practice. 


7. Few persons of their class know more about the facts which 
make up “the short and simple annals of the poor” than those who 
labour among them as the Sisters of Mercy labour, visiting them in 
sickness, helping and guiding them at other times, instructing and 


* Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes par M. L’ Abbé Martigny. Paris. 
Hachette. 1865. pp. 676. 

+ There is an excellent article in the Dictionary [ARCHEOLOGIE] upon the 
nature, use, and importance of archzeology : this article serves as an introduc- 
tion to the whole subject, and that on CATACOMBES should perhaps be the 
next perused, 
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caring for their children. No one can spend much time among them 
without being interested in their family histories, and without meeting 
with many strange incidents and perhaps lessons as to the ways of 
Providence with those who have often no cther friend to help them. 
Attendance at hospitals, moreover, cannot be long continued without 
leading to an acquaintance-with a few real histories which are stranger 
and more extraordinary than fiction. 

At the same time it is perhaps true to say that few real histories are 
what we may call dramatically complete. There is often, for instance, 
a great deal of dullness and mediocrity about persons whose fortunes 
have been strange and even romantic: there is often some defect of 
temper or lack of intelligence about “heroes and heroines” in real life 
which we may be quite sure no ordinary writer of fiction would allow 
to appear in the creatures of his imagination, and which would 
make “the reading public” very angry with him if he did. And then, 
people who begin by being interesting sink down into something very 
commonplace, and a career which starts with a promise of adventure 
about it issues in vegetation. Thus there is something very natural in 
that extremely prevalent desire—happily, in most cases, it does not pass 
into execution—to write novels as well as to read them. Every one 
would like to have the management of his own pet characters, and to 
be able to arrange the providential course of their fortunes according 
to preconceived ideas of what would be proper nnder the circum- 
stances. Hence arises a temptation experienced by those who have to 
put before the world real histories, to dress them up, prune off ex- 
crescences, correct seeming incongruities, and supply deficiencies in 
the narrative. Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction : but fiction 
has often to be made more sensational and more picturesque than 
truth. 

We are unable to say whether the stories collected in the little 
volume* before us have undergone any of this “improving” process of 
which we speak. They profess to be taken from the Diary of a Sister 
of Mercy, and there is no reason why they should not be accepted as, 
in the main, real histories. There is one of a young lady who con- 
sents to a secret marriage with a certain Lord Montford—“a noble- 
looking man, with a head remarkable for the extreme beauty of its 
contour, and the richness of its curls. The face, too, though not 
exactly handsome, was irresistibly attractive, from its aristocratic 
mould of features, and melancholy expression.” This Lord Montford, 
we think, many of our readers must have met before. He persuades 
Eva to marry him secretly, and in a picture gallery at Paris, while 
looking at a picture of St. Mary Magdalene, as she tells us, “a heavy 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, and a voice hissed rather than spoke 
into my ear, ‘Aye, look, for the sin that branded her is marked upon 
your brow.’” ‘The speaker, “a tall, stately lady,” turns out to be the 
true Lady Montford, separated from her husband! The next story, 
“The Cross and the Crown,” is built, as ship-builders would say, on 
the same lines with Longfellow’s Evangeline. The others almost tell 
their own tale by the titles :—‘ The Fatal Accident.” “The Novice,” 
“The Priest’s Death,” “The Apostate,” “The Gambler’s Wife,” and 
“The Besetting Sin,”. They are well and cleverly told, and the 
volume is very nicely “got up.” ‘ 


8. The Rev. W. H. Anderdon has added a pleasing contribution to 
the store of Christmas story books in the shape of a little volume 


* Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By C. M. Brame. London : 
Burns and Oates, 1868. 
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called Ju the Suow.* It is a collection of tales supposed to be re- 
lated by a number of travellers who have been caught by a sudden 
increase of severity in the weather at the Hospice of Mount St. 
Bernard, and who wile away the time by providing in turn what enter- 
tainment they can in the form above mentioned. They seem to have 
succeeded so well that we are almost surprised at the alacrity with 
which they gave up listening to one another’s tales at the first 
symptoms of a thaw—“in the snow.” 


g. Many of our readers will be glad to learn that the exquisite work 
of Madme. Craven, Le Recit @une Saur+, which has obtained so re- 
markable a success in France, has been translated into English by 
Miss E. Bowles. We need say no more in its commendation than is 
contained in the use made, and the opinions expressed of it in our own 
pages, but we warn the readers of the Story of Alexandrine that the 
interest of Mrs. Craven’s volumes is by no means exhausted by the 
character which was made the principal figure in our own articles. 
We have also much pleasure in welcoming a good translation of Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup’s Femmes Savantes et Femmes Studieusest from 
the pen of Mrs. Phillimore. This publication may, we hope, be taken 
as a sign that the important question of the education of ladies is 
about to receive due attention on this side ofthe Channel as well as in 
France. We are also glad to learn that the monthly publication 
issued under the auspices of Father Ramiére, the Director of the 
“ Apostolate of Prayer’—called Le Messager du Sacre Caur—is to 
appear regularly in an English form. We are very much in need, both 
in Ireland and England, of some strictly religious magazine which 
may fill the place occupied in France by the Semaine Religieuse, which, 
unless we are mistaken, appears regularly in most of the dioceses in 
that country. This Messenger will, we trust, be gradually improved 
until it answers the purpose, not only of promoting the objects of the 
“ Apostolate of Prayer,” but also of diffusing religious intelligence of 
general interest, and of supplying a certain amount of edifying and in- 
structive reading. We must also simply mention the appearance of 
two letters by “ Cornubiensis,” How do the Distinctive Principles of 
Baptists accord with Holy Scripture and Common Sense? and of a 
Postscript by Canon Oakeley to his pamphlet Ox Church Choirs and 
Church Music. 
* In the Snow: Tales of Mount St. Bernard. By the Rev. W. H. Anderdon, 

M.A. London: Burns and Oates. 1868. 
+ A Sister’s Story, from the French of Madme. A. Craven. By Emily 
Bowles. 3 volumes (Bentley). 1865. 

t Studious Women, from the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 

Orleans. By R. M. Phillimore (Virtue). 1868. 
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OUR NEW SEAMSTRESS; 


A TALE WITH A MORAL, 


How familiar to every city house- 
keeper who spends lier summers in the 
country is the autumnal breaking-in of 
her servants on her return! Most ser- 


= vants are a little wayward after a season 
® of rest ; and some cannot bear rest at all. 
# The Jron Seamstress, if she be one of those 


“Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt,” 
is by no means an exception; for no 
other causes her mistress so much 
trouble as she. Upon such a servant a 
summer spent in idleness has the same 
effect that a month in clover has upon a 
fickle horse. In either case a fracas 
may be expected on the first call to 
work. And when she gets in such a 
mood, your dress is spoiled in the 
making ; or, for want of its timely com- 
pletion, you are unable to meet your 
appointments; and your plans, for a 
week, or a month, are frustrated, to the 
great disappointment of yourself and 
others. 

We believe, however, that with all 
their imperfections the Double - thread 
family have been a blessing to the world. 
The progress of invention, like the growth 
of a plant, is, however, the work of 
time, and full-grown perfection is only 
wrought out by degrees. 

In the case of the Iron Seamstress, 
there was first the inception, or idea 
(two threads), crudely embodied in the 
complex, and for a time impracticable, 
instrument of Howe. Next followed a 
Trio of inventors, born of the same faith 
and wedded to the same idea, who, 
aiming at nothing higher, succeeded in 
80 improving upon his invention as to 
adapt it to practical use—in the work- 
shops, and in the hands of such house- 
keepers as have been endowed with super- 


feminine skill. Third and Jast, comes a 
bolder genius—-an inventor of original 
conceptions, of a more simple faith and 
a higher aim. He asks himself, Why is 
it that all sewing machines yet invented 
are so often out of order? He finds the 
cause in their complicated mechanism. 
Again, he traces the cause of that 
complication to the use of an eztra 
thread. Then he enquires, Is an extra 
thread necessary? Not if a reliable 
stitch can be made without it. Can 
this be done? He sets himself at 
work, and at length succeeds in the in- 
vention of a new stitch, made of one 
thread only, yet as secure as any made 
of two. The “ under-thread”—now no 
longer necessary—is cast aside, and 
with it go all the resulting complica- 
tions. He constructs an instrument 
embodying the principles thus dis- 
covered—and that instrument with its 
subsequent improvements is now rapidly 
superseding the older ones, which are 
comparatively clamsy and impracticable. 

Thus has the Iron Seamstress grown 
to her present estate; and who can fail 
to see that the Donble-thread family 
have performed an important part in 
bringing about these results? Nor is 
it to be denied that they have done a 
vast amount of positive good, particu- 
larly in the workshop, as an aid to the 
labours of men, and in families possess- 
ing the requisite skill to use them. 
But for general household use they are 
too complicated, noisy, and troublesome. 

A lady of our acquaintance, who has 
had much experience in the employ- 
ment of this kind of help, and in whose 
judgment we have entire confidence, 
has favoured us with a written state- 
ment of her experience in these words : 
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“We formerly had in our employ one 
of these Double-thread seamstresses for 
several years, another for three years, 
another for two, and a fourth for one; 
and I have to confess that my expe- 
rience with each was nearly the same, 
and not altogether satisfactory. When 
my husband was at home to help me 
out of difficulties, I managed usually to 
get along pretty well; but when he was 
absent I was often in trouble, and that 
trouble was sometimes rendered doubly 
vexatious by the exalted opinion Miss 
Double-thread entertained of herself, and 
the provoking way she had of showing it. 

“* It offended her to be even suspected 
of the slightest imperfection, for ‘ Wasn't 
she acknowledged to be first - class ? 
Wasn’t she admitted to the very best 
society #’ Aye, ‘ Was she not a Double- 
thread? Who, then, should say a word 
disrespectful of her ladyship? ‘Was 
she ever known to rip? Hadn't she a 
beautiful face—alike on both sides? 
Didn’t the tailors employ her, and the 
collar manufacturers, and the shirt- 
makers, and the shoe-makers, and the 
manufacturers of hats and caps? Who, 
then, should presume to doubt her 
superiority ?” 

“ Again, getting on her high-heeled 
shoes, and raising her voice to a higher 
pitch—‘ Who could show such a record 
as hers, all glorious within and without ? 
or who could sport so many jewels in 
“ premiums ” of gold, silver, and brass ?’ 
Or, soaring yet higher, ‘ What seam- 
stress had ever been decked like her 
with ribbons and garters imperial ! 
with legions of knightly honours, re- 
ceived direct from the Emperor’s own 
right hand ?’ 

“Her virtues thus established, ob- 
jections would be disposed of in a 
manner equally conclusive: ‘ What if 
she did have “fits” sometimes ? 
Hadn’t she a right to indalge in 
that luxury as well as other ladies? 
Or, - What if she did break a few 
needles daily, and snap the thread 
occasionally, and confuse things gene- 
raily? Surely no one should think of 


complaining of these little failings, since 


all other first-class seamstresses had the 
same.’ Or, ‘ What, if she hadn’t any 
joint in her elbow, and so had to work 
with a stiff arm, and a curved needle to 
match it? If this were a fault, slie, 
like thousands of her kin, was not with- 
out good cofmpany!?* And lastly— 
‘ Why should she be expected to consult 
the feelings of mistress or others? Did 
they consult hers, and were not her 
rights as sacred as theirs? They had 
gone their way all summer, while she 
was left in waiting, and she would have 
hers now (long enough to teach mis- 
tress the art of self-government under 
provocation), though it did cost the 
peace of the household.’ 

“With these exalted ideas in her 
head, it was often, as you will readily 
believe, a difficult task to keep Miss 
Double-thread at her work, and what 
work she did was sometimes so badly 
done that I was obliged to take it all 
out—a most distressing job. And 
these difficulties were so frequent and 
troublesome that, as a choice of evils, I 
did @ large portion of my sewing in 
those days by hand, without calling on 
Miss Double-thread at all. 

“Of course my patience was some- 
times sorely tried, and as often I won- 
dered if there could be no remedy. At 
length relief came in the person of Miss 
‘ Willcox-Gibbs,’ a young seamstress of 
singular virtues and rare accomplish- 
ments ; and we were among the first to 
give her a trial. The result was so 
satisfactory, that we soon discharged 
Miss Double-thread, and invited Miss 
Willcox-Gibbs to occupy her place, 
which she has dofe ever since to our 
entire satisfaction. 

‘“T am well aware that the name 
and fame of the Misses Willcox-Gibbs 
(they are now a numerous family) 
are already spread far and wide. But 
my Miss Gibbs has been such excel- 
lent help that I feel under great obli- 
gation to her, and esteem it a privi- 
lege as well as a duty to speak a good 
word for the family. I have already 
influenced several of my lady friends 
and acquaintances to make the ex- 
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change that I did, and so far the result 
has in every instance been equally 
satisfactory... Indeed, it could not well 
be otherwise, for the Misses Gibbs are 
all exactly alike; and what is perfec- 
tion for me must be perfection for 
others. It is not so with the Double- 
threads. There may be a family re- 
semblance in looks, but in action and 
temperament they differ as widely as 
servants of different nationalities; you 
therefore never know, when you select a 
Double-thread seamstress, what you 
are getting till you have proved her. 

“ But the Misses Willcox-Gibbs, as I 
said before, are all alike. You could 
not distinguish them by any difference 
in size, form, feature, or action, in 
capacity or disposition, in the quality of 
their work, nor yet by their voice! In 
the faculty last-named they are quite 
peculiar. Their conversation is always 
in a whisper, and so low as not in the 
least to disturb the conversation of 
others. 

“While on this subject of changing 
seamstresses, I want to add that the 
ptactice is becoming quite common in 
the circle of my acquaintance, and I am 
told that a very considerable portion of 


‘the applications received for the ser- 


vices of Miss Gibbs are from parties 
who have previously employed Miss 
Lock-stitch. 

“As to my own. experience with 
Miss Willeox-Gibbs, I ca say that, as 
soon as she was fairly settled in her 
new home, she went right to work, and 
in a few days had our wardrobe in 
complete order; and it has never been 
otherwise from that day to this, a period 
of nearly four years. In all that time 
she has not given the slightest occasion 
for reproof, nor has she had one ‘fit!’ 
Indeed, I am not aware that she has 
ever been ill for a moment. Certainly 
we have had no doctor’s bills to pay for 
her, which is a fact of some importance 
in her favour as compared with any 
seamstress of the Double-thread family 
that I have ever employed. @The amount 
of bills we paid for our Miss Lock- 
stitch, on account of surgical aid and 


medical advice, was truly frightful. I 
don’t know the exact sum, but I think 
it exceeded the value of all the work she 
did for us. 

“ But I have somewhat more to say 
of Miss Willcox-Gibbs. She minds 
her own business, has no company, 
and is always ready for duty. When- 
ever we intend making a journey, I 
scarcely have to let her know it—and 
every garment needed is found ready at 
the appointed time. So also on our 
return, the same watchful eye and ready 
hand go almost instinctively to work, 
and the wardrobe is again put in order 
—sometimes long before our other 
servants get fairly broken in. 

“Miss Willcox-Gibbs has also a 
peculiar faculty for making friends. If, 
on being introduced at a new place, she 
happen to meet with a cold reception— 
as she sometimes does on account of 
prejudice, which some persons interested 
in the Misses Double-thread are very 
active in disseminating—it never dis- 
concerts her, and she never fails to 
dispel that prejudice on a very slight 
acquaintance. Her quiet, lady-like, and 
winning way of receiving and treating 
strangers has the effect of putting every 
one at ease in her company. She is a 
great favourite with children. When 
not otherwise eniployed, she often 
amuses them by making frocks and 
aprons for their dolls; and no matter 
how roughly they use her, she never 
gets out of temper, or becomes other- 
wise unfit for service when her mistress 
calls. 

“She is also on intimate terms with 
the feeble and the aged, who find 
in her an agreeable companion and a 
sympathising friend. She never has 
any difficulties with the other servants, 
and I doubt if she has an enemy in the 
world. Even Miss Lock-stitch; and 
all the other members of the Double- 
thread family—though professionally het 
rivals—are personally her admirers, if 
not her friends. My own Miss Lock- 
stitch used often to say—‘ What a 
charming littleseamstress Miss Willcox - 
Gibbs is! if she only had another string 
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to her bow, so that she could go into | your trials, are for yeu. 


first-class society, how delighted . I} 
should be with her company. And 
though 1 did not then appreciate her 
admiration of Miss Willcox-Gibbs, not 
being acquainted with her myself, I 
could not help saying, in a half-joking 
way: ‘Never mind, my dear, you may 
live to see the day when you will wish 
that you had one string less to your bow |” 

“ And now, Mr. Editor, though you 
may not be able to appreciate, as fully 
as I do, the superior virtues of my 
favourite seamstress, I think you must 
be satisfied that for a large majority of 
housekeepers, few of whom are blessed 
like you, with masculine skill, the Misses 
Gibbs are just the kind of help wanted. 
And will you not, while battling for the 
right against error in Church and State, 
give your influence in favour of peace 
and good order at 4ome. Can you not 
speak out in favour of simplicity in the 
service of the household, as well as in 
that of the Church ?” 

Most certainly, And now, ye 
afflicted wives and mothers, who are 
worrying your lives out with dis- 
orderly servants, these words of sis- 
: terly counsel from one who knows 


Would you 
escape all these troubles? Go’ snd 
make the exchange that she did, and we 
have no doubt that you will find cause 


to thank her for her counsel. Don’t 
bother with your refractory Miss Lock- 
stitch, or Miss Double-loop, a single 
year longer. You will have to make 
the exchange some time. We advise 
you, then, to do it at once, and thus rid 
yourself of that useless and troublesome 
*‘under-thread” and its attendant 
complications—its bobbins, and shuttles, 
and hooks, and rings, and brushes, and 
circular needles, and spirals, and drivers, 
and compound tensions, etc., ete. 

The change once made, and Miss 
Willcox-Gibbs fairly installed in charge 
of your wardrobe, your troubles in that 
department of the household will be 
over. You will find that every article 
of clothing which she makes will stay 
made, and you will not then need to 
look over garments, after washing and 
ironing, to mend the broken stitches. 
You will find her, as our friend did, a 
real time-saver, money-saver, and 
patience-saver—nay, more, a faithful 
and trusty friend. 

(From the Church Halen, October, 1867 7.) 


ILLCOX 


SEWING MACHINE 


YIBBS 


COMPANY. 


135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


122, 


Samples of Work, Price List, and “Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 
Family Use,” sent free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether Buyers or not. 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 


Purchase. 


The Public are cautioned against Imitations of our Machine in the form 
of the letter (S-, owr Trade Mark. 


2'Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6;Cardington Street, London, N.W. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—_PRIZE MEDAL. 
These Machines work with two “PENELOPE.” 


threads, and make the lock-stitch, 
the work on both sides being alike. 
The “ Dore as” is the same speed 
as the “Cleopatra ;” while the 
**Penclope,” which is a larger 
and nobler Machine, mal:es five 
stitches to each revolution of the 
handle. Nothing more simply 
beautiful than these Machines, 
and their results, need be des’red. 
It should be observed that in a'l 
these Machines the work is car- 
ricd in a straight direction by 
the action of the Machine itself ; 
one hand _ is, therefore, amply 


sufficient for all the purposes enema 
guiding. 
4 CUINEAS. & GUINEAS. 
Stands and Tables for working the above by foot as follows Stand, £1 ts. Ornamental 
ditto, £2 Best ditto, with Glass Shade, 43 
Machines for domestic use, on ‘Tables complete, Lock or Knotted Stitch, prices from 8 to 10 
Guineas ; Dressmaker’s Machine, 8 Guineas ; Boot-Closer’s Machine, 8 Guineas ; Duptex Machine, 


for putting new elastic spt ‘ings into o'd boots, £14 14s. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue of all the Machines Free Bes. Post. Liberal terms to Exporters 


Depots: 144 HIGH HOLBORN, end 141 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


fcld by Grocers, Chemists, Ircnmcngers, Chandlers, Stationers, everywhere. 


“pore 
I & M4 
AY 
TRADE MARK | 
PATENT 
SAFETY 
‘CONTAIN NEITHER PHOSPHORUS NOR SULPHUR, 
AND IGNITE ONLY ON THE PREPARED SURFACE OF 
| THE BOX, THUS AFFORDING TO LIFE AND 
| _ PROPERTY THE MOST EFFECTUAL 


THE ‘EXCELSIOR !” 


Prise-WMedal CElastic-Sritch. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


MAKES THE MOST RELIABLE STITCH WHERE 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY ARE REQUIRED COMBINED 
WITH BEAUTY OF APPEARANCE. 


Simple to learn.” | 
‘* Easy to operate.”’ | 
Quiet in 
‘*It sews from two ordinary reels, and | 


on any thickness of material.’’ 


‘‘The work it much stronger than by 
hand sewing.”’ 


‘¢‘The reels do not require RE-WIND- 
ING as in cther Machines.”’ 


‘‘The seam, if cut at every inch, will 
not rip.” 

‘*Embroiders the most elaborate De- 
signs with wonderful rapidity.”’ 
PRICE, WITH STAND, FROM £6 6s. 

Highest Prizes awarded.—Silver Medal, 1865 and 1867. 


“One of the best Machines for domestic use that has been invented.”"—Jpswich | 
Journal, May 20, 1865. 

“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Sewing Machine. It is of moderate 
price, easily learned, and not at all liable to get out of order.”— Young Ladies’ Fournal. 

“The * Excelsior’ Sewing Machine is that which appears in every respect to be best | 
suited for general introduction into the domestic home. Having already received a large 
share of public favour, it fully indorses our opinion of its varied and peculiar merits.”-- 
The Weekly Register, September 22, 1865. 

“We have seen the ‘Excelsior’ Machine, and are thoroughly satisfied with its ease 
simplicity, competency, wide rang> of operations, and very low price.” —English Mechanic 
June 6, 1865. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 


143 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


Manufactory : Gipping Works, Ipswich. 
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